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" THREE KISSES. 





An angel with three lilies in her hand 
Came winging to the earth from Paradise ; 

They changed to kisses ere she reached love's land, 
And fell upon the brow, the lips, the eyes ! 


First was the kiss of purity and peace— 
Lonely they sat together by the fre— 
To him from sorrow caine a dear release ; 
To her, the shadow of a dim desire, 
Two aimless souls had ceased their wanderings 
Two fettered spirits struggled to be free ; 
Too sweet love's garden came the blossoming, 
The tender leaf unfvided on love's tree, 
J The kiss of sanctity. 


Next was the kiss of soul bound unto soul— 
They stood at night beneath a ruined tower— 
Dimly they heard the waves eternal roll, 
Life was embodied in a siugle hour! 
The one strong moment in a love divine, 
The present shadowing futurity ; 
No fate, no time, no terror could combine 
To rob that silence of {ts ecstasy, 
The kiss of unity. 


Last came the kiss of dear love perfected, 
Sad in the chamber of the thing called Death ! 
Two tapers at the feet, two at the head, 
The murmured prayer, the low half-sobbing breath; 
But brighter yet in distance far away, 
A gathered army of the souls that live, 
The golden dawn of a transcendent day, 
When angels of the lilies come to give 
The kiss—eternity ! 
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CHAPTER X.—[CONTINUED.] 
IGHT his pipe!’’echoed Mrs. Gower, ina 
tone of disgust. 
assented, and, having nothing further to 
tell, waited for her to speak. 

“And pray who is this—this fellow?” 

*T cannot tell you who he is—only I don’t 
think he’s a ‘fellow.’ ”’ 

*“Can’ttell me? Do you mean to say that 
you absolutely pursue aman whose name 
you do not know?” 

“T didn’t say that. 
you.”’ 

“Do you mean to be impudent, Miss Gra- 
ham, to me?” 

“Nothing is farther from my intention. 
On the contrary, I feel that my conduct 
must have seemed to you rude and un- 
warrantable, and I wish you to pardon 
ine.’’ 


I said I could not tell 


| 





‘’There can be no doubt about that; but, | 


before I can think of forgiving you, I must 
know the name of this man, your relation 
with him, and bave a full account of every- 


thing that hastaken place since you left | 


ine.”’ 

“Tam sorry that I cannot gratify your 
curiosity in any one of those particulars,’’ 
I began, when she interrupted me. 

“Curiosity, miss! Do you suppose that a 
lady inquires into the conduct of her ser- 
vant from motives of curiosity ?”’ 

“{ cannot say. It does not much matter 
from what motives you make your ir 
quiries in this case. If I cannot answer 
them, and you will not forgive me un- 
less I do, there isan end of the matter,’’ ! 
said. 

I had no wish to affront Mrs. Gower; yet 
% seemed that I could not reply to any 
question she put without giving offence. 
Being 8o weary and dispirited, I was un- 
able to choose my words, and, seeing that, 
however I replied, the result inust be the 
sane, I only desired to bring the fruitless 
and irritating discussion to an end as quick- 
ly as possible. 

‘“‘Your impudence passes all 
“An end 


’ 


bounds!’ 


she exclaiined. of the matter in- 


deed! You cannot imagine tliat I sha 
periunil 5 c 

singie ’ lg 4 Witd a 9 = 

your character ior morality is open Wwsusp 
cion ?”” 


It was now my turu w echo her words, 





What did she mean by my character for 
morality being open to suspicion? 

“Tam not to be deceived by the pretence 
of ignorauce, Miss Graham. Your appear- 
ance is in itselt sufficient to justify the 
severest conclusions !’’ 

I glanced hurriedly in the glass. 

My face was disfigured with crying; but 
what damaging conclusions the harshest 
judge could draw from such signs of grief I 
could not divine. 

“IT do not understand you,” I said. 

She made me understand her by a sug- 


gestion so revolting and outrageous that for | 


a mnoment I was powerless to reply; then, 
burning with indignation, I cried in pas- 
sionate anger— 

‘‘How dare you impute such infamy to 
ine? You area wicked woman—a coarse 
shameless woman!” 

My face burns with shame, 
treinbles as 1 recall what passed. 

Why should I continue—why attempt to 
recollect precisely that which I only wish 
to forget? 

I will have done with itin a few lines. 
My indignation absolutely frightened Mrs. 
Gower. 

She attempted to conciliate me; but, had 
she begged my pardon, I would have re- 
fused to give it. 

She kept repeating, ‘‘You are unreasona- 
able, Miss Grahat.”’ 

Perhaps I was, 

I felt 1ike a fury, and needed but a word 
or gesture of provocation to avenge with 
violence the injury I had received. 

I think she saw this, for she prudently 
drew back as I made for the door,and made 
no attempt to restrain me froin going to iny 
rooun, 

Happily my linen was neatly arranged 
in my black box, and I bad only a few 
things to collect and pack upin the other; 
for, as ny exciteinent subsided, ny heart 
was torn with mortification, and scalding 
tears so blinded me that I could scarcely 


my hand 


| see what I was doing. 


Mrs. Gower was not in sight when I went 
down-stairs; but the servant met ine and 
put an envelope into my hand. 

It contained a cheque, with afew words 
to say that I should find that the 
ientofthe quarter’s salary due the "15th 
proximo,” and requesting tne to send a re- 
ceipt atiny “earliest convenience.” 

I put the cheque and note back into the 
envelope, and, being not yet mistress of 


equilva- 
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hoped, does but raise up new reflections 
upon my tniserable lot! 

I have no courage. [ am beaten down 
and cowed. I cannot even try to forget 
now. 

I have tried to do so until, with repeated 


inad despair seizes ine. 

How can I forget? 

What thought can take a stronger 
hold upon iny mind than those that haunt 
me? 

In the street below there is perpetual 
movement—bundreds of people, men and 
women, old and young, coming and going 
incessantly. 

Some appear absolutely without thought, 
soine bustle along, full of energy and vigor, 
soine stroll idly, soine stop to chat and 
laugh—it seeins as though I alone, amidst, 
them all, am forlorn and weighed down 
with despondency ard grief. 

” . * * * 


I am ashamed to have written the 
above. 

Whilst I way walking up and down the 
rooin, sobbing and wringing my bands like 
a weak little fool, and saying to inyself that 
I had not a friend in the world, some one 
knocked at ny door, 

I had barely time to slip my sodden 
handkerchief out of sight when Mr. Gower 
entered the rooin, 

“Why, iny dear little girl, what’s all this 
about—eh ?”’ he asked, setting his shiny 
hat on the table and coming towards me 
briskly. 

“Come—I’m old enough to be your fa- 
ther, and begad, you're nice enough to be 
iny own daughter; so give ime a kiss and 
tell ine all about it! 

“There, there—don't cry, unless you teel 
it will do you a lot of good; tor it’s spoiling 
your pretty eyes and upsetting ime into the 
bargain. 

“Sit you down there, dear, with your 
back to the glaring sun, and we'll see what 
can be dona to lighten your heart and mine 
too, 

“Do you mind my having a little sherry 
and # biscuit here?) Thanks. I'll take the 
liberty toring the bell at once. Haven't 
had anything since twelve o'clock, and I'm 
getting dooced peckish !"’ 

Saving this, he rang the bell, and, pulling 
off his black kid gloves, seated hitnself be- 
side me. 





myself, | tore the envelope and enclosure 


into two pieces, and bade the girl 
back to Mrs. Gower. 

“Yes, iniss,’’ sbe replied, taking 
pieces. “And mistress says shall she send 
your luggage to your address, or will you 
send for it?” 


give it 


ingly atthe station I engaged a porter to 
fetch iny two boxes; and, after waiting in 
the distnal waiting-room, in the darkest 
corner [ could find, for an hour and twenty 
ininutes, I took iny seat in the train aud 
came to London, 

I have been in this hotel sixteen 
the most wretched of tny life. 

It seeined to ine that I could nct be more 
unhappy than when he was driving ine to 
Marlow. 

Yet how happy wasIthen by coinpari- 
son? 

There I was beside him, here I am only 
with the iwemory of his presence. 

The appointments of the room remind me 
of the here to- 
gether—when [ first discovered tuat I loved 
bapp! 


solitude 


evenlog when we were 


him; aod tbose recollections of that 
ness tuake the misery of iny present 


nisiortunes 


subject, as I 


Alas, I find that writiog ny 
igstead of exhausting the 


the } 


ing for you here; but I saw Linton this 
morning, and he put ine on the scent, you 
know.”’ 

Hearing that, my heart 
violently. 

It was evident that he 


began to beat 


knew all, and that 


Gilbert bad sent bit to me. 
J told her I would send for it; and acecord- 


I started chair, eager Ww hear 
more. 

Mr. Gower took no notice, or pretended 
not to notice, but slipped iis gloves into the 
tail-pocket of his frock-coat; and then,bend 


forward, with his hand still 


im ny 


ing in bis 


pocket, he proceeded— 


hours— | 


“Halloa—wihat’s this? Oh, ab—sormie- 
thing froin the gals for you, my dear !’’- 
and with tuat be drew outand placed in tny 
hand three letters, and then went to the 
door to tell the servant to bring sherry and 
biscuits. 

The letters were bulky—there were two 
sheets of paper !n each, and the third from 
Maud, and all began 

‘Dear darling ducky.” 


Ob, how crue! of ine to forget thein and 
think I bad no friends! 
My heart ached with retr se r 
KNOW nol w cu. 
; WisStif K 15S “ iS) 
ra Log ny BLYVU i 
| sauG— 
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“Come, that’s better, little one! I shall 
enjoy my sherry if you keep that look on 
your face, 

“You don’t want to read those letters at 
once, do you? If you do, I'd better call 


| again in two or three days, sor bang me if I 
failure, my head grows dizzy and a kind of 


think you'll get through ’etm in less! What 
on earth youug girls can find to say to each 
other when they've been parted only a few 
hours I can't tell ! 

“I suppose, like canaries, you sing the 
saine song over and over again, 
or what seems to be the same song to an 
observer who has very littie or the singing- 
bird in his own composition, 

“Oh, here's the sherry—-pretty quick! I 
believe these waiters know by the look of 
iné WhatI aminthe habit of taking and 
get out the sherry -glass the moment they 
see ine, for they never keep ine waiting. 
That'll do, Thoinas. 


“I'll pour it. Never mind about the 
change. 
“Shut the door after you. Thanks. I 


think we shall find this a little more forti- 
fying than Mrs, G.'s, iny dear,” he said, 
handing a glass of wine to me. 

‘Let's chink glasses—so, Now try one 
of these little biscuits, and well yet to busi- 
ness.’”’ 

He nodded kindly as I took a little sip of 
wine, and crossing one fat litthe leg over 
the other, rubbed his hands, which were 
also fat, one over the other, ainiling 
approval when I broke the biscuit he bad 
given me, 

I tried to eat, 

It seemed as if I could never swallow the 
morsel I had taken; and, as I thought of his 
kindness in coming to see we, and of the 
atfection of bis dear daughters whoin I bad 
lately thought never to hear of again, iny 
spirits gave way, and | suddenly burst into 
tears, and once snore I jad to bring out ny 
drabbled handkerchief. 

“Tut, tut, tut! Why, what is there tocry 
about, you poor little soul?" said Mr, 
Gaower, drawing bis chair nearer to mine 
and taking iny hand in his. “Sure-ly you 
don’t take to heart what that ill-bred, ill- 
teinpered, vindictive old catamaran said to 
you, do you?” 

I shook my head. 

“T should think not,’’*he pursued, “We've 
a tittle too inuch sense for that. If words 
could do it, she would have inade ine the 


| most mniserable man under the sun; but I'm 


“] should never have thought of hunt- | 


not exactly that, ain I? Egad, what is all 
her windy explosion like but the popping 
of a paper bay, that inay startle chilldren 
at first hearing, but amuses them after- 
wards! 

“Wecan afford to laugh at her, eh—we 
who know her aud value her for what sbe 
is worth?” 

It made me smile through tiny tears to 
hear his valiant language now and contrast 
it with lis timmorous behavior in her pres- 
ence. 

“J assure you, my dear, I gave her 
such a rating when IT tound you were gone 
last night as she is not likely to forget in a 
hurry. 

‘That mnade tne smile again ; it was so un- 
likely. 

“As forthe other 


affair, iny dear, can’t 


you comfort yourself With the reflection 
that itis not half so bad as it might lave 
been, and that there are hundreds and 


thousands of women 


in this eity who have 


yreater inistortunes than vours to bear, and 


with no hope of ever seeing 


g the end ‘em 
on this side the grave—th vii that's a 
source of confort wiich you, I tx ve are 
tseiish enough to enjoy thoroughly ® 

Y 4 Lhe sSatisfa i 
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THE SATURDAY EVENI 


post: 








oo Cee eee 


—- —_— 


husband, and be the happiest of women be- 
fore a year's out, 

“Ob, but IL know better!’ he protested, 
when I shook my head. 

“Those gals of mine adore you; and do 
you think the young fellows will de behind 
them in discovering your adinirabie quali- 
ties? 

“I'd lay any odds that in two months 
from now you'll bave a round dozen of 'em 
at your heels and any one of ‘ein a better 
man than Linton tf” 

“Oh, Bo, no, no!" I cried. 

“Well, my dear, our opinions differ; and 
i think my age and experience justify me 
in thinking vours wrong. 

“He bad the wraceto confess all to me 
last night: and Tean’t think bim blameless 
by hisown showing, or believe that he's 
the sort of man to make such a delicate girl 
as you happy. 

“I don't say that he's altogether bad, or 
even as bad as his version of this business 
would leave ine to suppose; and I don't 
aay that, if he bad married you instead of 
Eigitia, either of you would ever have had 
caune to repent, for he was as tine a fellow 
as ever breathed before he got mixed up 
with those internal Gauntiys. Thev'd ruin 
any one not blessed with an iron and brass 
bound leather constitution as mine; a proof 


of that Linton has given you in the most 
palpable form. 
“A inarried man has no right to fall in 


love, no inatter how wicked his wife may 
be, or however sweet and pretty the 
young lady with whom he is brought in 
contact. 

“It's reprehensiblo—it's wrong!" 


Mr. Gower drew moto him, and, having 


kissed my forehead, said, with stern ein- 
pbhasis— 

“It's very wrong indeed!" 

“He could not help itany more than I 
ean,’’ I said. 

“Well, I suppose he couldn't, poor fel 


iow !'' said Mr. Gower, smoothing mny hand 
tenderly. 

‘Good Heaven,’’ he exclaimed, witha 
sigh, “you, my dear, inay well count your 
self the least unhappy when you compare 
vour lot with his! 

“A young fellow, inthe full flush of man 
hood and vigor, of asvinpathetic and = com- 
panionable nature, not wilhout a certain 
amount of pride and ambition, linked for 
life to a wowan with the falsehood, cunning, 
and vices ofa very Jezebel, foreed to give 
up friends and position to avoid public 
scandal, and, and coumpelled to crush out 
from bis heartevery drop of wart blood 
that might animate it with love and hope,is 
indeed to be pitied! 


“Tt's bard enough fora inan of my age, 
with three dear gals and—and a few other 
sources of comfort, to have awretch of a 


wife; but for one not old enough to appre- 
ciate the solace of good living, and not car- 
jug Very much for loo, ~vlatis (here to ren- 
der existence tolerable ? 

“Nothing! 

“And,to put up an endto such an intoler- 
able existence, nine tnen out of then would 


in one way or another, kill themselves—the 
tenth would kill his wife.” 

“What will he do?" I asked, trem- 
bling. 


“Oh, Linton—he's altogether an excep- 
tioral nan! 

“He'll let bis wile kill 
has that to do with it! 

“T don't want to excite your sympathy 
with himn—I have been carried away by 
fellow-feelting into expressing ideas and 
sentiinents which you must pot allow your- 
self to share. 

“You  imust 
congratulations on being better 
is, If vou can. 

“That's what T started with the intention 


him! But what 


confine yourself to self- 
off than he 


of HI PresSsiny tipo you. There pul away 
that handkerchief, and let us talk reasona 
bly and practically. You feel better now, 
don't you?” 

“Yes. Tam not going to be stupid any 
more.”’ 

“That's right. Well, nowl have come 


here as a tan of business, as a bank-mana 
ger, to inake somes rrtof reparavion for the 
eonduct of inv wife. 


“She gave me one account—which of 
course ] don’t believe a word of—and the 
girs have given me another, which they 


had from Betsy, who happened to have her 
ear atthe keyhole during your Interview 
with Mrs. G.—and that Lean believe. Of 
course the gals Know all abont this; for, in 


the first place, we wore all in the boat to- 
retber when Linton hailed me from the 
Gant and walked me offto lay the whole 


inatter before me; and, in the second place, 
they got hold of iy razor and iny = strop 
xnd wouldn't let ine shave myself this 
«uorning until Il had jet ‘em into my se- 
eret 

“] thought, my dear,”’ he said nervously, 
“as you are so open with them, and there’s 
no likelihood of their telling their ma, you 
would not inind mv giving way.’ 

“No. Lam glad they know.” 

“Well, we were all pleased with your be- 
havior, 

“Tes just like 
know she'd die rather 
thought wrong.’ 

“Then Edith fired up; a 


Trix. 7 


what she 


said 
ad ) 


ducky.’ 
than 


i saysshe, ‘Yes, 


and ducky'd die rather than say «a word 
that should make any one think ill of Gil- | 
bert!’ 

“And we were all glad that vou tore the 
cheque in fpwlt aticd Seat it Aci the old 
woroan 

y * « 

} 4 

We mA : 
» 
house aller tie I t ol ra. 
‘ys 


“Bo tar, so good. 

















“Bot you must understand, my dear,taat | lution, 1 grew more co! and reasona- 

I am master of my house, and on responsi- | bie as be day advanced, welt at night 

ble forthe conduct of my family. if mA and woke without that numbness 

one employed in my house is 5 gd in my beart which | had since the Grst 
‘t 


my duty to inake com 
whos to offend your delicacy, Iam not go- 
ing to put so many pounds, shillings, end 
pence into your hand, 

“What I intend doing is to find you a 
howe for the one you have lost, and to see 
that you do not suffer by baving given 
your services to wy ‘amily, 

“I might jose my position asa bank- 
manager if I did less, 

“The inoney due yee I shall put to 
your credit at the bank. 

“When vou have need of a few pounds, 
you will only have to ask for it there, ana it 
will be given you. Here's a little book of 
forins that you will fill upas you think 
fit.’’ 

He laid along narrow book on the table 
as be spoke; and then, turning again lo ine 
he continued, seeing my embarrassinent 
and surprise — 

“We won't talk about that any more. 
You are too sensible a yirl to be swayed by 
false notions of delicacy. What I have done 
is purely a inatter of necessity a8 a man of 
business. 

“Now let me talk to you in the 
pleasanter aspect of a friend. You have no 
very great desire to stay In this hotel,I sup- 
pose?" 

“Oh,no! I came bere because 

‘Because it was respectable, and you'd 
been here before—just so. Of course you 
haven't had tine to think of any future oc- 
cupation,” 

“T—I have had time, but—but——’ 

“Not much inclination, You can't decide 
on such asubject quickly. Best to take 
plenty of time for consideration. We can 
look about us as soon a8 you get a little 
stronger. 

“The first thing 1s to get you into a com- 
fortable hoine, where you can talk out all 
that's in your heart to some who can 
KYinpathize with you and understand your 
position; isn’t in?” 

I nodded, 

A warin glow seeined to spend over me 
as | listened to this suggestion, 
“Well, in that case, as soon 
yourself again—t -IHOT TOW, SAY 
together and see iny mother-in-law. 





“8S you are 
we will go 


Don't 


be startled; it's no relation of the present 
Mra. G. It's my first wife's mother. I 
dare say the girls bave told you about 


wrapny.”’ 

I nodded again, with rising hope, for how 
often have the girls talked to nme about ber 
in my bed-room! 

“She's dear old soul, and just as fond of 
young folk as they are of her. She is no 
nore fitted for solitude than you are; and 
for some tine we've been on the look-out 


| for some pleasant person who could lodge 


with her. 
“Tt seetns to me that you and she are ex- 


) actly titted for each other. 


“She isa yentleowoman by nature just as 
you-are, ny dear; and; and, if she hasn’t 


we vou think hee. Simpson will like 


me?” I asked Mr. Gower, as he beld my 
my beods in his and looked at we approv- 
ingly. 1 
rit disown ber if she d@oesn't,”’ be re- 
plied. “I don't know any one who would 
pot like you, ny dear—except my wife;and 
thank Heaven, there’s pot such another as 
she isin this world!” 

I was glad to hear that; but stilf Lielta 
little av xious; and, when Mr. Gower held 
up bis umbrella and waved it towards the 

vernent as a Signal to the cabinan to stop, 
Pooked with eager curiosity out of the lit- 
tle side-window to see what kind of house 
granny lived in. 

We were close to it—an old red-brick 
house, with green boxes of flowers at the 
upper windows and an old-fashioned bow- 
fronted shop, with small panes of giass very 
bright and clean, the naine of “Simpson” 
along the top, with “Bisenit’’ going up one 
side and ‘Baker’ going down the 
other. 

In the window were about ten little 
baskets full of biscuits, 

A cat, with her paws tucked under her 
breast, was asleep by the side of the door. 
The level of the street was higher than the 
floor, so one had to descend a step to euter 
the shop. 

I noticed a sweet wholesome smell 
fresh-baked biscuits as I crossed 
threshold, and the next 
face to face with granny. 

There was no need of an introduction; no 
one but she could be the mistress of such a 
house, or the person whose character I had 
learnt from the loving praises of her grand- 
daughters, 


of 
the 
moment I stood 





A spare tall old lady, just a little bent 
with age, withavery fair skin, delicate 
features, and a bright cheerful expression 
upon ber face—such was Mrs, Simpson. 

She wore sleeves and apron, and a plain 
white cap, froin which projected on either 
side ot her face twoshort silvery curls. 

She must pave been apprised of ny com- 
ing, for, aller regarding me for a moment, 
she said— 

‘Your name jis Gertrude, my dear ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ I replied. 

“J am very glad to see you,” she said ; 
and, giving me her hand, she led ime into 
the little parlor at the back of the shop—a 
rather dark little room, but with a window 
opening upon a small garden gay with 
bright-colored flowers, and an open view of 
the shop and the street, which renders it 
extremely cheerful and interesting. 





the fine habitsof the present Mrs. G., she | 
certainly has not her coarse — feelings. 
Giranby keepsashop, you know. That's 


| enough to keep Mrs, G. at a distance;so you 


} navy ineet the 


j they retiind ber oft the 








yals there as often as they 
ean wet that way without fear of being 
annoyed by their ma, There’s a little bit 
ofa garden behind the house,and the rooms 
are aS beat and nice as bands can make 
‘em. 

“T know. IT have heard all about 
I ened joytally, clasping my hands, 

“There are two spare rooms set aside for 
ny gals, Whieh granny would be very glad 
to let vou have, for while they are empty 
breach my folly in 
marrving Mrs. Gaauntly has made in the 
family: and | think we can persnade 
herto take areasonable price for them. 
Ot you'll have to pay her, you 
KnOW., 


that!’ 


course 


“Ob, of course! 

‘And you like the idea?" 

Oh’ was all | eould sav. 

“Very then now all vou have to do 
is to get Yourself presentable so that granny 
slinil Lhe look ot vou, and bea 
brought to rational terms for let 
Do vou think vou shall look all right = to- 


miorrow ? 
1 


|] wall. 
Phat'so 


Weil; 


bike 


more.’ 
ir 


I won'tery any 


git. I shall come f vou at 
thire 
With granny. 

“And, if vou only agree to live together, 
I'll promise both of vou that the gals shall 
spend a couple of days at Kennington the 
first week they come back to Loudon, whe- 


ther Mrs. Gs. likes it or not" 


CHAPTER XI 
LADY DIARY CONTINUED. 


YEPTEMBER 24—kRKennington. 
\ Licur I bave the qualities of a very 
h 

When solitude has oppressed my = spirits, 


LINTON'’S 


seltish friend. 


when my joy was notto be contained in 
silence, when [have been wretched and 
yearned to pour out my grief in words, I 


bave turned to these pages; bul now,having 
no such need for reliel, I neglect nV poor 
old book. 

Ll have been a week, 
for the first tine, I have 


and t»night, 
bethought invsel! 


here 


| of it. 

My face was wretchedly pale and wy 
eves were st red when Mr. (iower 
caine to fe ‘ though 1 had t shed 

{ bis leavy yy e 
1 ks 
that I be I ve repressed 
mind totbink only of the hopetul possibili- 
ties of my future life and kept my reso- 


It was a great relief to ny eyes to get out 
of the glaring light, and it was a satisfaction 
to know that the traces of my recent suffer- 
ing would be less obvious to granny. 

I hardly retnember what we talked about 
at first. 

I only know that the more I heard of her 
sweet voice and the more I saw of the little 
parlor, with its corner cupboards of china, 


its bevelled glaas, ith excessive neatness, 
and the air of repose that pervaded it, the 
more [ hoped that [ might stay with her 


and tnake ny home there, 

Granny rang the bell, and a particularly 
prim litthe maid, with a face that shone like 
a well-polished apple, anda white apron 
and print drese so excessively starched that 
they stuck out as if they were made of tin, 
caine to the door. 

This queer child, being instructed to lead 
ine tothe spare room, responded by the 
queerest little curtsey imaginable, ber legs 
seeming to give way at the Knees for an in- 
stant, and recovering their rigidity as sud- 


| denly as they had lost it. 


She took ine up-stairs, and there, with 


| another little bob, left me, 


| This spare room is now 


rowins,. | 


e, So Lbal we tay be in tine to take tea | 


my bedchaim- 
ber, 

The window looks out upon the road. 

The muslin curtains aredrawn back with 
blue ribbons. 

| The dressing-table hasa kind of valance 
| of blue glazed material covered with mus- 
lin. 

The dimity curtains and the hangings to 
the bed are white, with a little blue spray 
| of forget-ine-nots, 
| No room in the world could 
bright and cheerful. 

J tancy the dear old lady must have con. 
sulted her grandchildren’s taste in furnish- 
ing it,with the bone that they would occupy 
in trequently, for, except in the prim 
arrangement, there is nothing antiquated 
or out of character with the present time, 

As soon as L had smoothed mny hair | 
went downstairs, and found the tea-things 
Jaid and an urn bissing and steaming upon 
the table. 

Granny wasin the shop serving a very 
| stout old gentleman with a bag of biscuits, 
| and he was telling how many years he bad 

dealt with ber, and complaining of tthe 

changes that had taken place in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Nearly all granny’s customers arealike— 
Very sober, and pleasant old gentlemen 
and ladies, who like to linger over their 
purchases, recalling past times and compar- 
ing their memories with hers, deploring 
the degeneracy of Kennington and the difti- 
culty of buying things now as good as they 
used to be, . 

] have seen only one new customer, ard 


be more 


she seemed to think it was very odd that 
granny should sell nothing but biscuits. 
aivised ber to have the shop altered, and t 
| 4 4 et | ~ 
«ol > a 
| o o 
r T eq a sc is she i 


Last 


But granny does not want new customers 


) 














says—and she does not care to be patronized; 
and she does not want to alter ber old shop 
or her old ways, and, I think, has an 


opinion that she cam ‘ma her business 
as well asany younger pore could Inenage 


it for her. a 

When the teathings were re Me. 
Pes wont into the little garden to smoke 
a rar. 


Then cee A drew her chairclose to mine 
and, smiling kiudly, said— 

“Do you think yon would like to stay in 
Kennington a little while, my dear ?"’ 

“] think I should like to live here al- 
rye 1 replied; “it isso quiet and rest- 

She looked at me thoughtfully, with a 
shade of sadness in her eyes. 

I was thinking that old-fashioned still 
place was justsuch as old maids might 
choose to live in; and I think she saw what 
was in my thoughts. 

“Young people find it dull here after a 
little time, and then they want to be 

one.”’ 

“I shalknot want to goaway. It must be 
very beautiful to live a quiet even life, to 
go trom day today throush a routine of 
duties that one's strength is equal to, and 
tind contentment in that. If one is content 
that is everything.”’ 

“Ah, my love, who iscontent? It is not 
enough merely to live; even an old woinan 
sighs for something more than that. We 
inust suffer, we must endure,we must hope 
until the last; only, as our strength fails,we 
sufler and become bopeless., 

‘Do you see the einpty cage that hangs by 
the garden wall there? 

“In the wiuter my cat caught a poor spar- 
row that had grown weak and tame through 
hunger and cold, and, rather proud of his 
performance, Tou brought the maimed lit- 
tle creature to me. 

“Its wing was burt, but it still lived: so I 
sent out for that cage and kept it a prisoner 
until its wing was strony and the bird shone 
warti. 

“Then I opened the door and 
away and never returned to me, Day by 
you will grow stronger, Iny,jlove; and one 
bright dav you will seek a brighter home 
than this.”’ 

Ah, granny cannot know how deeply I 
have loved ! 

‘‘However,’’ she continued, in a gaver 
tone, after a little sigh, ‘as you like the 
place, the question now to be considered is 
whether you will like me.” 

“Oh, I am quite sure of that!” 

“Old women are tedious and crotchety, 
and believe that their judgment in certain 
inatters is Superior to that of young folk, 
which often makes theip exacting and diffi- 
cult to please,’’ 

“I don’t think I shall find it difficult to 
please you. I know it will be a pleasure w 
try.” 

‘That is a very pretty remark, my dear, 
ee, Iam sure, by a very sweet fee!- 
ng. 

“If we begin by trying to please each 
other, we shall end by —s each otber 
withouttryiIng. Would you like to begin 
soon ?”’ 

‘Yes, assoon as possible. You cannot 
think how wretched it isto be alone in a 
great hotel full of people who never speak 
to you,” 

“There is no reason why youshould return 
to the hotel. There isa drawer full of linen 
that I keep well aired in case my grand- 
children should come unexpectedly. You 
can use that until your own is sent on from 
the hotel.” 

I caught granny’s sott-skinned thin hand 
and pressed it, my heart full to overflowing 
gratitude. 

But we had said nothing as to the price I 
was to pay, and this I hinted at as well as I 
could. 

“T intend that you shall pay, wny dear,” 
she replied, ‘for, though it will be a great 
counfort to ine to have a companion, do 
not wish you to be under any feeling of 
obligation to me. 

“On the contrary, I should like the ad- 
vantage to be on my side, 80 that you nay 
be under no constraint in speaking if you 
feel that your position here is irksome, and 
that you would like to alter it for one with 
more life and change. 

“How much you inust pay I cannot tell 
you now. 

‘““As you may suppose, I am scrupulous 
about money-matters, and keep iny ac- 
counts very exactly. 

‘So that at the end of a month I shall be 
able to tell toa nicety how much you have 
cost me—and that will serve asa guide for 
your tuture pay ments,”’ 

“Well have you finished the bargain 
yet?” asked Mr. Gower, coming to the 
window and leaning upon the sill, with a 
very large cigar in the corner of his mouth 
and a straw hat tilted over one eye, Granny 
“op this bat for his use. 

“Yes, yes,’’ I cried, “it is all settled! I’m 
not going back to the hotel.” 

“You're a nice grateful young party,upon 


it flew 


| inv word! You seem quite pleased to think 


I inust go back to town alone, 
doings, inadain.’’ 

He turned his twinkling little eyes upon 
granny, and tnoved his cigar from one cor- 


Partly your 


| ner of his mouth to the other. 


| —**The old ones will last as long as I,” she | 


‘Never mind; I'll be revenged. Ill 


go to the very wickedest theatre that’s 
open. 
_ “And the sooner the bettter, if we are to 
be poisoned with smake while you stay 
Lere,”’ retorted granny with spirit. 
You won’teseape then! I’ve given 
Strongest cigars I had to 
wd ie ti 
8 Service thirty 
“Wel my dear,” he said, taking th: 
igar out of his moutb and throwing it 
away, ‘l'un glad you're going to stay here 
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for your own sake, and for yours equally, 
Mra. Si:mpeson.”’ 

Granny made him a little mock curtsey, 
and so the tnatter ended. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Gower went away, 
after giving a shilling to Jane, the apple- 
taced inaid, and haif-a-crown to that “old 
scoundrel’’ William, who had fetched a cab 
ind could not look at him withouta chuckle 
and @ little sidelong jerk of his bead, which 
ony to say, “Ob, you are a wilty gentile- 
man!’ 

I wonder what Mrs. Gower would think 
of ber husband's bebavior, she who never, 
to my knowledge, gavea fartuing to any 
one, and inaintained that servants were 
only to be treated with severity and “kept 
in their place.’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


False to her Trust. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 











Patty Purple hesitated and shook her 
head. 

“I oughbtn’t to,” she said. 

“And why not, pray?’’ urged Mary 
Hawkesley, will ill-disguised i:npatience. 
“It'sonly a quiet evening at the theatre, 
with Joseph Meeker and Edward Aiken. 
There’s no earthly harin in it.”’ 

“But Mrs. Middlethorne don’t approve of 
theatres,’”’ said Patty, rather doubtfully, 
while she fingered the corner of her pink- 
checked apron. 

“(How inuch wages does Mrs. Middle- 
thorne pay you? ’ asked Mary. 

“Ten dollars aquarter,”’ said Mary, in- 
nocently. “Why ?’’ 

«Oh, retorted Mary. “And do you sell 
yourself to her, body and soul, for that stu- 
pendous amount of money *”’ 

**But she’s gone away now,and left me in 
charge of everything,” said Putty. 

“And all the more reason that you should 
improve the opportunity to enjoy yourselfa 
Jittle,and see a bit of the world,’’ said Mary 
Haw kesiey. 

“She couldn’t have expected you to shut 
yourself up like a turtle in its shell, all the 
time she was gone. 

“And where would be the harm of an 
evening’s quiet pleasure, once in a great 
while? 

“Mrs. Middlethorne would not know it, 
and I’m sure you deserve some rest and 
recreation once ina while.’’ 

“I never was at the theatre,”’ said Patty, 
wistfully. ‘I should like to go.” 

Tben now's your chance,’ said Mary 
Haw kesley. 

“Joseph and Edward will buy the tickets 
und we’il be at the door at balf-past seven, 
precisely.” 

So Mary Hawkesley went away triuin- 
phant. 

And Patty Purple sat down by the kitchen 
window to think it all over. 

The theatre. 

Ic was like a dream of unimagined 
beauty to her innocent and unsophisticated 


\ er come, Patty, won’t you ?” 


cy. 

Bhe had always longed to see the inside 
of one, and now here was the opportunity, 
viose at her hand. 

It was true that Mrs. Middiethorne, ber 
inistress, regarded theatres as little less ob- 
noxious than the entrance to the bottomiess 
pit itself. 

Mrs. Middlethorne was over sixty, and 
rather old-tashioned in all her views and 
ideas. 

And then, Patty could not help recurring 
in her mind to what Mary Hawkesley had 
said about Mrs. Middlethorne never being 
any the wiser for the evening's pleasur- 
ing. 

ie be no harm,’’ Patty argued to her- 
self. 

“The old house will be just as safe, bolted 
and barred, as if I wasin it. 

‘But, to inake sure, I'll just wrap the 
dozen silver spoons and the housekeeping 
money that Mrs. Middlethorne left ime, in 
my pocket-handkerchief, and carry it with 
me.”’ 

So Patty Purple yielded to the stress of 
temptation. 

Mary Hawkesley inade her appearance at 
the appointed time with Messrs. Edward 
Aiken and Joseph Meeker, both of whom 
were clerks in a neighboring warehouse,all 
three in gala costuine, and the highest pos- 
alble spirits. 

“So you’ve tnade up your mind to go?” 
said Mary, laughingly. 

Yes,’ said Patty. “I've made up my 
mind togo.”’ 

And as she spoke, her hand involuntarily 
sought the pocket in her dress pocket where 
the spoons and the twenty dollars in inoney 
were carefully Lidden away. 

“Well,” said Mary Hawkesiey, with a 
toss of her pink-plumed hat, ‘you show 
your good sense.”’ 

So the little party set out, 

But in spite of the delightful anticipations 
in which she had indulged, Patty did not 
fee] so happy on her way tothe theatre as 
she had expected. 

And not in the semi-circular glow of the 
foot-lights, and the seductive splendors of 
the little second-class theatre did she re- 
cover ber wonted elasticity of spirits. 

In truth and in fact,Patty Purple felt that 
she was doing wrong. 


Suppose tbe little oil lamp that she had 
eft | rning on the Kitchen tabies 11a beé 
n.e€ UDSEL, and irn toe bouss IOWD. 
Suppose Durgiars sh 11d work thelr way 
to the ungarrisoned citadel and carry off 


Mrs. Middiethorne’s choice old 
Mr. Middlethorne’s books. 


iaces, and 


She could not divert her mind from these | seeined perfectly abeu 





“Nymph of the Starry Glades” pirouetied 
hither and thither on the stage, the clown 
cracked his time-honored jokes, and the 
lime-lights glowed in painted bowers of 
fairyland. 

The villain of the piece vainly practiced 
bis machinatious, and—as all stage-villaios 
do—got completly outwitted at the last by 
the fatherless heroine and her rustic lover, 
who wore a broad-brimimed straw hat, and 
carried a crook profusely trimmed with 
cheery-colored ribbons, in token that he 
was a shepherd by trade. 

And yet all these brilliant’ combinations 
fell, almost unbeeded, on the eyes and ears 
of pdor litthe Patty Purple. 

“I declare, Patty,’’ cried Mary, looking 
suddenly around, *‘your face is as lovg as 4 
yard meausure. 

‘What's the matter ?’’ 

“Nothing,” said little Patty, soberly ; 
“only I’m thinking that 1 ought not to 
have come.”’ 

“Oh, fiddlesticks,’’ cried Mary, impa- 
tiently. 

**] never saw such an old inaid as you are 
Patty Purple.” 

But Patty was glad when the curtain de- 
scended on the Nyinph, and the lime-lights 
and the curtseying heroine, and the lover, 
who held tight on to his cherry-ribboned 
crook until the very last. 

“There,” said she, with a long breath, 
‘now we can go borne.” 

“Wasn't itsweet? Wasn’t it perfectly 
charming ?’’ cried Mary Hawkesley, with a 
long breath of satisfaction. 

‘But you're not going home yet, ladies?”’ 
said Mr. Aiken, galiantiy. 

“Not until we have had the pleasure 
of treating you w a little ice cream, or 
80 » dad 

“Well, I’m surelI, for one, 
ject,’’ said Mary, with a giggle. 

‘But I must go straigbt bome,’’cried poor 
Patty. 

‘I've been too long away already.’’ 

‘*‘Nonsense,”’ said Mary, pettishly—but 
Patty adhered firmly to her purpose. 

Nor did she feel satistied until she had 
bolted the door on ber con:panions,and was 
once nore in the tidy little kitchen, where 
the oil lainp burned like a solitary star, 
and a cricket chirped softiv on the 
hearth. 

But as she united her bonnet-strings, and 
felt in her pocket for the handkerchief in 
which she had tied up the twelve silver 
spoons and the imoney, she discovered, 
with a sudden thrill of dismay, that it was 
gone. 

Gone, utterly and irretrievably. 

Her pocket had been picked. 

Poor little Patty. 

If she had robbed the Bank of England 
and been detected in the act, she could 
scarcely have felt more guilty and con- 
scious stricken. 

Her mistress had trusted her,and she had 
proved unfaithful to that trust—and Patty 
wished that she were dead. 

“If I only hadn’t listened to Mary Hawk- 
exiey. 

“If I had done what I knew to be my 
duty, and stayed at hoine,”’ sobbed Patty, 
with her face buried in the kitchen roller- 
towel. 

Mrs. Middlethorne returned quite unex- 
yectedly home the next day, and to her 
-atty confessed her fault, weeping and 
penitent. 

“Discharge me if you please, ma’am,”’ 
said she. 

“I know I deserve it on account of the 
spoons and the twenty dollars, 

“But I'll work my fingers to the bone 
but what I'll pay you back, ma’am. 

“And if you'll only say you forgive me, 
ma’am, I'll feel better.’’ 

Mrs. Middlethorne did not discharge 
Patty—and she did forgive her. 

“You made a mistake. child,”’ 
she. 

“Tt's what most of us do, once or twice in 
the course of a lifetiine. 

**You may pay ime back, by degrees, what 
you've lost. 

“T do not object to that. But I’m willing 
to trust you for the future, andI don’t be- 
lieve this will happeu ayain.” 

“Ob, ma‘am, bow shall 
you?” said Patty, -vith a fresh flood of 
tears. 

And from that time forward, Patty 
ple was a better and more faithful girl. 


shan’t ob- 


said 


Pur- 


An Old Man’s Darling. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 








sweetest and most charming little wile 
in the world. 

Harmon Ecclesdale was arich old bach- 
elor when be inet Catherine Felton for the 
first tiie. 

It was all the merest succession of chances 
in the world? as such things 89 very often 
are. 

Mr. Ecclesdale was having ye pena are 
taken, to send to an eccentric old uncle,balf 
way across the world soinewbere. 


\f: ECCLESDALE thought he had the 
4 








I ever thank | 


Miss Felton was the young lady who col- | 


ored photographs for Messrs. Camera, Ob- 
scura and Co. 

He caught just the least glimpse in the 
world of Miss Felton in ber studio, and 
hopelessly, completely, irrevocably in 


LoVe. 
Catherine Felton was none of your ma 
eatic, Joan~of-Arc beauties—oniy a iittie 
ed | K-laced ing wit yé Ww 
luffy bair ep | le eyes, and a SII Z 
mouth, for all the worid like aclhina suLep 
berdrens. 
The idea of her earning her own living 


and eut of the 


uncomfortable reflections, although the fair | question. 


She was that ve 


| 
sort of person who | 


—_—— 


! 


3 


voluntarily clenching his band, “iow sinall 


ought to be hung with jewels, set upon a | ever fice him, alter this?” 


satin cushion, and fed with a gold spoon. 


And Ecclesdale sat Gow n,and let bis bead 


And Harinon Eocleadale treated her ac- | sink or his hands, 


cordingly. . 

A little photograph colorer found herself 
the mistress of a handsome house, where 
the profusion of fresco, gilding, and Au- 
busson carpet nearly bewildered her, with 
a waid at every turn,more silk dresses than 
she could count, and nothing to do all day 
long but to practice on the grand new piano 
that stood inthe front drawing-room, and 
read the brilliantly-bound books in the 
Russian-leatber-smelling library. 

Is it any wonder that little Catherine felt 
like a female Aladdin, who had come into 

ion of some mysterious fortune? 

As tor Mr. Ecclesdale himself, he looked 
at his pretty little wife with the utmost sat- 
isfaction. 

“Are you quite sure, darling,’ said he, 
“that you never had any lovers before I 
came along ?”’ 

“Quite sure, love,”’ said Mrs. Ecclesdale 
—and Harmon believed her. 

*T daresay I’m an old fool,’’; said he to 
himself. 

“But there’s something so true and hon- 
est in these blue eyes of hers, that I could 
not doubt her if I would! 

“No, no, I think she has never had any 
sweethearts but ine!" 

And in that consciousness Mr. Ecclesdale 
hugged himself, 

Old Joe Jenkinson, his partner, who be- 


He felt like one who has received a mor- 


| tal blow, and is bleeding silently to death 


| 








lieved in nothing and nobody, elevated his | 


purple bottle-nose at Ecclesdale’s folly, 

‘No fool like an old fool,’ said he. 
if any woman of the lot of ’em 
depended on! 

“Pshaw ! It ain’t in human nature. 
Some day you'll wake upto the fact that 
you've been egregiously deluded all 
along !’’ 

“Til risk it,’* said Ecclesdale,with a calm 
confidence that nade Jenkinson more in- 
d gnant than ever. 

* ‘Still waters run deep,’’’ quoted Jen- 
kinson. 

“And mark my words, you'll find that 
your piece of pink-and-white perfection is 
no better than otber folks, one of these 
days.”’ 

Now Ecclesdale knew Jenkinson pertect- 
ly well, and understood just bow much 
weight might be attached to his words, but, 
for all that, they made hima little unecoin- 
tortable, and he wished that Jenkinson bad 
seen fit to bold his carping tongue. 

He went hoine, trusting in -the magic of 
Catherine's Sapphire-blue eyes to charin 
away the evil spirit in his heart—but Cath- 
erine was not at home, 

“She didn’t expect you back from the 
office so early, sir,’’ said the housekeeper, a 
grim female in dyed bow:bazine, and a wid- 
ow’s cap which had the generally defiant 
air of a warrior’s beimet. 

“She received a letter by post, and went 
out,.”’ 

“A letter! A letter from whom ?’’ asked 
Mr. Ecclesdale. 

“I don’t know sir,’* said Mrs. Marmalade 
directly. 

Catherine had no correspondents except 
her mother, and Mr. Ecclesdale wondered 
what this could possibly tmnean. 

He went moodily up to his wife’s dress- 
ing-room. 


was to be 


| hundred tons’ 
“Ags 





There on the sofa, lay the blue silk morn- | 


ing dress she had justthrown off, and out 
of one of its dainty little pockets peeped— 
a letter. 


Mr. Ecclesdale was burman, and he could 


not resist the temnptation of taking out that 
letter and looking at it. 

“T daresay it's soine 
he, half aloud. 

But it wasn’t. 

It was nothing of the sort. 

It wasa half sheet of foolscap paper 
doubled and scribbied over in a huge imnas- 
culine hand. 


“DARLING KittTy,—Just come to town. 


milliner’s bill,’’said | 


Meet tre at the old place. How is Old Blue- | 


beard ?”’ 
‘A flectionately, your own 
“Monday, 10 A.M. “Tom,” 


Mr. Ecclesfield dropped the letter as if it 
nad been a hornet that bad stung him on 
the hand. 

Then, scarcely believing his own senses, 
he picked it up again, and read it through 
asecond tine. 

“Who the mischief is Tom ?’’ 
himself. 

“And what does he mean by calling 
wife bis ‘Darling Kitty?’ 

“And is it possible that old ‘Bluebeard’ 
means ine?” 

» He sat down on 
were, and dazed. 

“Old Bluebeard,’ and “Darling Kitty,’’ 
and “Your own Tom,” seemed to dapce 
before bis vision in a weird, whirling con- 
fusion. 

And then tears gushed upto his eves— 
tears, salter and wore bitter Luan he waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

He bad had such faith in blue-eyed Cathe- 
rine! 

He had reposed in her such implicit con- 
tidence, that now that the cornerstone of 


' 


tbe editice of all this faith was toru away, it 


he asked 


my 


seemed as if the whole unlverse Was lup- 
pling around hiin. . 
“T’li send her bome to her mother,” said 
he, hoarsely. 
+e] li UreéakK UP DOUSEKCEPIDE \ I 4 
ritia 
v* 
901) 8S croaking prophecies, ai 
himself old Jenkinson’s exultations 


their speedy realizations. 


@’*Cenfound the fellow !’’ thought he, in- 


| idea of 


with slow, untermitting pangs. 
Little Catherine was false—and the whole 
world bad lost Ite charin! 


“Harmon! dear Harwnou! what is the 
matter ?’’ 
It was Catherine herself, flushed and 


pretty, in her se:l-skin jacket aud garnet- 
colored silk dress, 

He started up, and looked her in the face 
with bloodshot eyes, 

“Catherine, where have you Leen?” 

“Out in the pony-pheston, driving Cousin 
Kitty Bradiey'’s little girls around the 
park,’ she answered, frankly, aud without 
the least hesitation. 

“Are you telling ine the trath ?”” 

“Ot course lL am. Why shouldn't I?” 
said Catherine, with round blue eyes of in- 
nocent wonder, 

“I had an appointment to drive Cousin 
Kitty herself out, but ber brother Tom— 
poor Tom, he’s the black sheep of the fain- 
ilv, and always under a cloud—came up to 
town suddenly, and wanted to see her. 

“Kilty sent ine his note, with her letter 
of excuse, and I putitin my pocket to— 
why, where is it?’ 

And Catherine felt in all her little sac- 
cession Of pockets with a bewildered sortof 
alr. 

Mr. Ecclesdale jumped up, feeling as ifa 
weight was lifted off bis 
beart, 

“Then this letter wasn’t written to you?” 
producing the missing document. 

“To mel of course not. Ob, Harmon,did 
you think——"” 

a darling,"’ said Ecclesdale, “I wasa 
foo 

“And who,” tollowing up the lines with 
his forefinger, ‘was ‘Old Biuebeard ?’” 

“That's Cousin Kitty's big Newfoundland 
doy, that used to be poor Tuu's pet,”’ said 
Catherine, 

‘You saw him the last time we were at 
Mr. Bradley’s.”’ 

Mr. Ecclesdale burst out langhing. 

“Kiss ine, ny dear,” said he. “I thought 
‘Old Bluebeard’ ine. Ha, ha, bal” 

And old Jenkinson bad no opportunity of 
exulting, after all. 


_ 2 —-— 
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Bric-a-Brac. 

THE PLAID.—An old MS. dated A. M. 
3664 relates that the colors of the Sovoteh 
plaid were regulated by law according to 
the rank of the wearer. The peasants were 
allowed to wear a dress of but one sombre 
color, the soldiery two colors, thé com- 
moners and noble youth three, four for 
atranklin or lesser landowner, five for 
chiels, and seven forthe king. The claus 


adopted this peculiar tartans asa uniform 
by which they might be known in 
battle. 


THe Dove FLower.—In Washington in 
the botanical gardens there was recently a 
“Holy Ghost'or Dove,flower. The flowers 
are about three inches in diameter, and in 
appearance are like white wax. Tie bottoin 
ol the cap shows what appears like a dove 
in a sitting posture, with wings extended, 
about half the body being visiule. In tront 
of the dove is seen the resemblance of an 
altar, with dots of imaroon color, the only 
coloring about the flower, which is pleasantly 
fragrant. 

ATTAR OF Rosks.—To please the volup- 
tuous Jehangeir, it is said, Lis favorite rsul- 
tana caused the bath in the palace garden 
to be filled to the britn with rose-water, 
The action of the sun soon concentrated the 
oily particles which were tound floating on 
ils Surface, and the attendant, supposing the 
water to have become corrupt, began to 
skim it for the the purpose of taking off the 
oil. The globules burst under tue process, 
and emitted such a delightlul odor that the 
preparing this beautiful perfuine 
Was at Once SUyyested, 

A Curious Retic,—A Portland,Oregon, 
doctor was recently presented with a con- 
trivance for punching out the eyes of bu- 
man beings. and which was used, it is said, 


| upon Indian doctors who repeated|v failed 


the sofa, stunned, as it | 


| position he 


to cure their patients, It is of stone, about 
a foot long, a halfineh thick, and varying 
in width frown oné ineh at the endsto three 
inches at the centre, the width of the latter 
being caused by a double-pointed projec- 
tion on one side, the points so arranged as 
to strike each eye in the centre, while the 
groove between protects the nose fruin In- 
jury. 

CHINESE NAMES.—Every male child 
born in China is first called by wis **imnilk 
name.’ When he grows old enough to 
attend sehool he takes a‘*bouk maime.’’ 
When he tas learned the uiysteries of coin- 
couipetes for literary honors 
under the assuined name, which Is finally 
adopted when be successfully passes his 


exaiuinations and obtains lis depyree. His 
equals address bint by another, eituer 
coined by themselves or adopted by biin. 
Athis iwarriagé be adopts still another, 
called ‘styie.”’ In addition t those enu- 
meraled, nicKOanes are also cominon. They 
are all fancll We do not have auy con 
ve ial Thomas, Richard and Henry, 
and the rest. A | ir “ues are words 
eat & { ct a f 
, x ~ 
* 
t grow é 
aré BllUUIDLY Gesignated by uuuibers: u 


lng thelr birth. 

































































































































































NEVER. NEVER. | 
HY RITA 
mim | 
She was a biilhesome matd «! ang j 
(lose by the cottage * ~ re } 
Sweet and clear were th t strang 
ddut on the alr wher ‘ ts are Milling: | 
Merrily, merrily sang the bird | 
Rut none could «xa ‘ their worda, 
While the maid ; ever, | 
And? ng never 
Sang, *‘Wherel love. Llowe forever j 
He was a youth Just parsing by 
While the maid was singing, oh, so eweetly ! | 
Whoto the garden gate drew tigh j 
And listened there, entean lteompletely ; ! 


For the sound of a voice weetanideclear 
Was rapturous musie to hie ear | 
Andbhe wald, ‘Aho never | 
Would TE wisht ever 
From one who loves, and lowes forever i 
The maiden smiled on her lover's sult, | 
When at her feet he mate « tession : 


Her eyes were bright. but ber voice was mute 
When «be gave ber heart inte lis possession j 
But now together their liy pet, | 


They sing ta unison this duet 


on are 


j 


**We i'll dlesever ] 
Never never! } 
For when we love, we love forever | 


A 


HIS LOVE ALONE. | 


BY THE AUTHOR Of} A BLACK VEIL, “HER 
MOTHER S&S CKIMI A BROKEN 
WEDDING RING, “MABE! 

MAY, ET¢ hT 


CHAPTER I. 

EANWHIILE titne wenton. Catherine 
nad worked very hard for many 
i weeks, kept her temper, made the best 
of troublesome titnes, and struggled brave 

ly in hersimall, little, feeble way: and she 
began tofeela little tired—as people do 
sOImeLIINES little lonely and = ip 

jured, 

“She was not quite so simple, cheery,un 
conscious, as she bad been when first 
came, 

“The way in which people change and 
fail under vexation and worry las always 
seemed to me the saddest part of 
pain. 

The Butlers were very kind to her; but 
she lived by herself in the biy busy house; 


a“ 


she 


and, if she dreamed and longed for eom 
panionship and svinpathy that might) not 
be hers, one cannot blame her very 
harshiv. 

Catherine thought that it was because 


she was a governess that such things were 
denied to her. 
She did not then know that to no one 


neither to governesses, pupils, nor parents 
is that full and entire svinpathy given for 

which so Inany people-—Wormen especially 
“ro seeking all their lives long 
Olive Walpole closed the 

whieh she had read this extract, 


book from 
and looked 


out of the window of the railwayv-car 
in which she was traveling northward as 
the Edinburgh express from Kings (ross 


could take her, with a feellugot on 
at ber heart and a mist of tearsin ber brown 
eves, which biotted out the seenery through 
which she was passing, and made it em 
strangely dim and unreal. 


ODpPress 


Me 


An orphan, and almost without relatives 
or friends, she was poling tothe little vill 
aye of Churston, tive or Six tuiles trom 


York, where she had obtained a situation is 
OVErNesS, 

Olive was one of those women who have 
to depend upon theirown exertions for a 
home and livelihood, and who have lo tight 
that battle of life in which repay 


are Vanquished und beaten bb and in 


ms) thieti 
ack, 
which women have so little chance of suc 
Cess, 

Her father had been 
good practice, 

He had lived quite 
eated his daughter wilhout regard to ex 
pense, indulged her in every possible way 
when she lett ber jashionable and expen 
sive school, and, dving suddenly, lad lett 
her almost penniless in her tw { 
vear. 

: Poor litule Olive! 
After twenty long vears of sunshine and 


“a country sur 


up) te baie tn ne, edu 


iy nai 


fair weather, the dreary dark days had 
comme, 
She had inet thei bravely enough, aud 


had taken up her burden with a true noble 
courage for which ber former life had hard. 
ly been a wood preguration. 

If pow at the last momenut,when the final 
plunge waste be taken, her courage be 
yan to fail a little,it was not to be wondered 
al. 

She was weary and tired too, and 
hated traveling alone ina railway car in the 
mi she did not 


sie 


company of a gentleman wh 
know, and who, although be had been kind 
and polite en , Was now deep in the 
World, and t ymmore t eof her. 

But t se were not the ef reasons 

i@ sudden ss i » fell upor 
her 

; “a” 

. 

v5 : . 

an mnust have Knowh “ lestina 
tion and position were, and it be had 
bought the brook ntent oOailiv, alth« ugh 
the thought passed away the next moment, 


with a suille at berown stupidily. 





It was hardiv likely that a railway-porter 
had read The Village on the Clif. 

The story had charmed and fascinated her 
but it saddened her terribly. 

Was the life of the poor young governess 


depicted therein a description of what her 
life to come would be? | 
Would she too “work hard, keep ber 


temper, and struggle bravely ?”’ 
Would she, like poor Catherine George, 


“feel tired and lonely and injured ?”" 

Would she too long tor “eompanionship 
and «avinpathy which would never be 
bers?" 

Would she too fallin love with a man 
who would not dream of earing for “the 
yoverness,”’ and live «a lonely, unloved, 
desolate life” 

And then Olive’s thoughts went baek to 


yvovernesses 
slighted and 


whieh 


iiseratie, 


books she lad read in 
were dl 


thh-tis inet 


| sapbodaed. 


Vithough Olive’s expenenee of them in 
real lite did net quite coineide with these 
Views—she had known tnany happy bright 
wornen Who were filing the position nobly 
and osefully—she began to think that their 


situations were unusually wood ones, and 
nade the exeeptions which proved the 
rule, 


Certainly Lady Harriet Churston had sent 
her very kind and friendly letters, 


tut then some people's letters were much 
nicer than themselves, and she might be 
proud, seltish, and disayreeable, and make 
Olive’s position a very unpleasant one = in- 


Trying to disiniss her happy thoughts,she 


re-opened her book, and read on for some 
Linnie, 
but the sadness —so terribly real, so bit- 
terly tru f the Story overeatne her, and 
she closed the book ayvain, with tears gath- 
ering thickly in her eyes, and ready, on 
very litthe provocation, to rush down her 
| eheaks, 
It was allcdiark and desolate and miser- 
absle. Gis thotwtt. 
It was some minutes before she forced 
Lack her tears, and gave ashy glance atthe 
yenticnan who occupied the seat by the 


other window, tosee if ne bad noticed her 
eiothon. 

tut be was busily oceupied with his 
newspaper, 

Hie Wasa voutig man, tall and slender, 


With fair carly hair, blue eyes, and a smart 
little moustache. 

ln personal appearance, he must have re- 
semmbled the hero of the book she had just 
except that Miss %Thackeray de- 
sertbes Riehard Butler Short, whereas 


closed, 


as 


Miss Walpole’s traveling-couipanion was 
tall. 

Olive had thought how uncomtortable it 
must be to travel for some hours in a rail- 


wav-car with such legs to dispose of, 
Probably he to the imeonven- 

for he make himself re- 

Inparkably « 


was used 
lo 
Molorlabie, 


erice, seveorned 


Tle had ensconeed hitnself in his eorner 
Witih 4th linstietse atnount of iilerature 
scattered around him, a traveling-bayg = re- 
Diete wilh evervthing ealeulated to make 
the journey Jess irksome, and a damty  sil- 
ver flask and cup, whieh were — pretty 


enotioh to make anv one thirsty. 


Vnother point in whieh he resembled 
Drek Butier was his dress, 
Like Miss ‘Tl kherayv's hero, be was 


dressed “like a Youur than of fashion,” 


tlight tweed traveling-sult and a 


in 
Suibioer 
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more or leas well in this nineteenth century 


—French and German. 

“You tell me that you 
vates in the original.” 

“My father lived in Spain for many years 
in his youth,’ she answered quietly ; ‘and 
when I left school, it was very pleasant to 
study soinething together. 

“Hle taught me Latin also, and what little 
[talian I know I owe to bim.” 

“You must be a first-rate linguist,’ 
said cordially. 

“such a knowledge of languages would 


have read Cer- 


he 


not be surprising in a Russ ora Dane; but | 


in an English giri it is most unusual, Your 
lather must be proud of bis pupil.’’ 
“He is dead,” returned Olive sottly, with 


a little quiver of her lip; and the brown | 


eyes looked away fora moment out of the 
window, with a pathetie glance which 
touched Wilfred Treberne. 

‘| beg your pardon,”’ be said very gent- 
lv. “I ought to have been more care- 
ful.”’ 

“You could not tell,” she rejoined quiet- 
lv; then she went on in a lighter tone, ‘It 
is very fortunate that Il ama fair linguist, 
now that I am going to be a governess.”’ 

“A yoverness ?’’ he repeated in surprise. 


“Surely vou night make a better use of | 


your acquirements!”’ 

The color mounted a little in = the 
cheeks; and Olive’s eyes met bis a little re- 
proachtully. 

“| beg your pardon,” he said again, with 
a touch of embarrassinent. ‘Of course it is 


impossible tor an outsider to judge, but it | 


seems a waste ot talent. 

“Pardon ine for my seeming 
ence,”’ he added very gently. 

“There is no impertinence,”’ 
Olive. 

*You Know governessing is almost 
ouly thing open to girls who are forced by 
circumstances to earn their living and have 
not been brought up to anything elsa.”’ 

“Therefore the governess-inarket is over- 
stocked,’’ he said gravely. 

“Apparently not,’’ she answered,smiling, 
“since LT have had no difficulty in obtaining 
a situation.”’ 


impertin- 


answered 


fair | 


the 





= - A 





“Now however I mean to amend my ways 
and become a more dutiful attentive son; 


so, whenever I can get leave, I shall be 
! rushing northwards, and you may expect 
to see me pretty often. Will you be 


glad ?”’ 

*Yes,”’ she said shyly. 
good,”’ 

But at this moment they glided into York 
Station; and Wilfred Treherne, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise atthus having so 
seon arrived at their destinavion, with an 

| expressive glance at Olive to convey to her 

that she had made the time pass so qu:ckly, 

| beyan hurriedly to collect her wraps and 
his own, 

“There will be a carriage to meet you,’’ 
he said, as he handed herout. “And I tmnust 
ask you to give me a seat home, for I am 
quite unexpected.” 
| ‘Lady Churston said she would send to 
! 


“You are very 


| 


meet ine,’ said Olive timidly; for she was 
feeling nervous and frightened at the large 
station, the nummercus travelers, and the 
hurrying porters. 

| *] will take care of you,’’ remarked her 
couipanion as he drew her band witbin, his 
arm. 

‘Porter, go and see if there is a carriage 
from Churston to meet us,”’ 

Almost as he spoke & servant in liver 
came through the crowd, and, seeing Wil- 
fred Treherne, started and touched his 
| hat. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. Idon’t under- 
stand that you were expected,”’ he said hur- 
riedly. 

“A carriage is here waiting ‘for a young 
lady — Miss’? — he hesitated, and con- 
sulted a written card he held—“*Miss Wal- 

wole.’”’ 

' “It is all right, Hughes. Miss Walpole 
is here ; and she will be kind enough to 
give measeat home,’ said Captain Tre- 
herne as he relinquished his parcels. 
| “How about the luggage, Hughes? 
the cart here?” 

“No, sir; it will be here in an hour,’’ the 
man answered, 

“T have already given directions for the 
young lady’s trunks. What luggage have 


| 
| 


Is 


“In all probability few ladies bring so | you, sir?” 
many wars to market,’ he said, with a} “Only my portmanteau. Come along, 
sinile, but with some dissatisfaction in his | Miss Walpole; you must be glad to be at 
voice. | your journey’s end.” 

It vexed Wiltred Treherne—whose life ‘The drive was along and pleasant one, 


had been a carelessly happy, thoughtless 
existence—to think that this young girl, 
whose beauty seemed equalled by her tal- 
ent and surpassed by her rare grace and 
chartn of wmianner, half proud, halt sad, 
should be destined to pass her life in a 
schoolroom, imparting the rudiments of 
grammer, geography, and arithmetic, and 


losing her spring freshness over the first 
principles of music. 

There was a moment’s silence after | 
this. 


“Have you no friends who could save you 
from the drudgery of such an 
he said at length. 

“Tam quite aware of the strangeness of 


such an interference trom a complete stran- | 


yeras Lam; but ldo not like tne thought 
of that life for you.” 

Olive’s lips quivered a little. 

She was naturaily frank and outspoken 
herself, and she did not resent an interfer- 
ence which was evidently kindly meant. 

“Jtis very kind of you,’’ she answered, 


forcing asinile; ‘“*butthere was no other 
course open to me; indeed I think I have 
been unusually fortunate. 

“Lady Churston, to whom I am going, 


has written such very 
ters.” 

“Lady Churston ! 
surprised and pleased. 


kind, friendly let- 


“Are you going to her? Then our ac- 
quaintance, So pleasantly begun, will not 
eud here, 1 am glad to sav; for Lady 
Churston has the honor and felieity of be- 
lng may mother.’ 

“Your mother!’ exclaimed Olive, in 
equal surprise. ‘How strange!” 

*“] would rather you had said, ‘How 
niece! " he said, laughing. ‘Let me intro- 
duce inyself. 

“My nameis Wilfred Treherne, and my 


father was Lady Churston’s first husband ; 
so it is ny little step-sisters who will have 
the pleasure of belng taught by you. 
“Well, they are not bad children on the 
Whole, altbough Flossie is dreadfully spoilt: 
and Churston is such a splendid old place, 
and setin the midst of suci wild and = ro- 
bantiec scenery, that if, to all vour other ac- 


| complishinents, you add that of being an 


oy reoad 

Olive claneed at hit shbviv from beneath 
the long lashes which shaded her wistiul 
brown eves, and thought that he was band- 

bie tl | matt To See, 

A Jitt Sinlle stole into the de pths of the 
luistr . \ suis Sil lowed, 

At tie sate diotiene hh moked up. 

i‘) . \“ bbrown es and the merry 

raatlie adin } moOneS linet. 7 

The stranger stiiled, threw down his 
pra ? ‘ 1s Soseuatl for Mle hearer 
‘) 

Lane verv glad that vou have closed 
vour boo osud, in a pleasant triendly 
\ 

| is ( t isu] s ! Maas | isk 

sna ‘ 

lt is / | ‘ PrP) answered 
Gis s ‘ \ t*. 

Nl sth ‘sas r\ he re joined, 
{ ky iV trom her hand and | 
1 eover tt eaves with careless fin- 
xersonoone ot which cleamed asuperb dia- | 

It is irniinely written and extremely 

hk l i ver sad 

Not at fibook for a yvoung lady 
travelil t e, and already a little sorrow. | 
fu s ') me \¢t abe TT, ind talk ? 

Phere s Something irresistibly frank | 
and livin his pleasant voice and man? | 
ner, ives iT bess thadw her peu 

irly sens toanv kindness ; so she re 
turned .s Vilna very f ik sweet 

an 1 pr 1 it Vv achat, 

lier « j i nm Was \ Vv wisiifu! to 

ike 1 . ireent 

Hie talke v¢ \“ t ease of ai well 
bored tana i “wit and = discern- 

Phe ta sit | ‘ i ks 

] ~ i ~ 
‘ 

. ) 

liow many ingwuages gd ‘ S| k ?° 
be said at last, Suitling 

] can See that vou ure perfectly fluent in 


| the two tongues wost young 


artist, vou will be delighted.’ 

Then my lot does not seein to you: such 
a ypitiable one now ?” t 
crossed 
her mind that at least she would have 
friend at Churston Hall. 

*Not quite,”’ he replied, smiling also. 
“For one thing, 1 am so delighted at know- 
ing that our acquaintance will not end here 
that Iam inclined to see things in a rose- 
colored light just now; and, seriously, I 
think you will be happy with thy mother. 
She isa thoroughly good-natured woman, 
and clever enough to appreciate you; and 
Sir Mark is a most perfect gentleman in 


every sense of the word. 
“No,” he went on thoughttully, “though 
Il sav it who should n I do not think you 
ild have been bett ou. 
“And a Know that vou have already 
frier at Churston, although I may 
- 


Bq racious M 4jeSl1yV 8S SO. 01ers, 


ined 


; , Jaughing, *‘and, as such, Iam only 
abie to get occasional leave of absence, 


which I bave hitherto not taken great ad- | 
sadies speak | vantage of to visit Churston. 


cae 


existence ?” | 


he repeated, looking | 


she said, smiling, her | 
| Spirits rising at the thought which 
one 


through wild and romantic scenery; but, 
artist as she was, Olive was too troubled in 
mind to pay any attention to it. 

She started painfully and clasped her lit- 
tle gloved hands tightly together as the car- 
| rlage entered some extensive and beauti- 
| fully-kept grounds, 
| ‘This is Churston,’’ said Captain 
| herne kindly. 
i 
! 


Tre- 


“T hope it will be a happy home _ to 
| you.” 
| A pretty quaint stone lodge was built at 
| the entrance of the park, and the lodge- 


keeper's wife caine out,similing and curtsey- 
| ing, with a baby in her arms, to greet Wil- 
tred, who gave her a few laughing words, 
and complimented heron her good looks 
| and the baby’s. 

The carriage drove on until they stopped 
at a handsome and swbstantial stone-built 
| house, a quaint combination of ancient and 
modern architecture. 

The great hall-door was open, and Olive 
could see a large square hall, carved oak 
furniture, black with age and shining like 
ebony. 

Bearskin rugs were scattered om ihe pol- 
ished floor, suits of armor decorated the 
walls, and quaint china bowls filled with 
flowers were placed here and there, and 
gave forth a faint sweet fragrance on the 
Sutniner alr. 

**Where is her ladyship ?’’ asked Captain 
Treherne of the butler, who had come tor- 
ward atthe sound of the carriage-wheels, 

and whose face exhibited faint symptoms 
| of surprise at his young master appearing 
in Miss Walpole’s company. 

“Her ladyshipin onthe lawn, sir, with 
the young ladies and Sir Mark,’ he an- 
swered. 

“She begged that Miss Walpole would 
kindly go to her there.”’ 

“Very well. I willshow Miss Walpole 
the way," said Wilfred. 

Turning away from the servant and 
| opening one of the many doors which 

opened into the hall,he led the way through 

a pretty bright-looking sitting-room anda 

conservatory on the lawn, where a group ol 

people were gathered, who turned with 
| some surprise to greet Captain Treherne 
and his coinpanion. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THAT Olive Walpole saw when she 

/ passed out of the conservatory at 

Captain Treherne’s side was some- 

thing like one of Watteau’s pictures, 

and remained long engraved on her mein- 
ory. 

\ lawn, smootb as velvet and green as 
grass can be. 

Rose-bushes in bloom, and geranium- 
beds flowering brightly in vivid spots of 
color, searlet, »ink, and white, on the 
emerald ground. 

A tall, stately-looking woman, with shbin- 
ing uncovered hair of a deep rich gold— 


st luxuriant— wearing a long flowing 
lress of the palest mauve, and looking 
stately and queenlike as she fanned hersel! 
rf US ner Wi 1 
S ig 4 
AY 
t her feet a sweet child often or eleven, 


with bright blue eyes, and golden hair tied 
| up with pink ribbons, resting her bead ‘on 
| her mother’s «nee, 
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At a little distance a pretty ape in white, 
with blue ribbons at her throat and 
wrists, 

And standing beside her, carelessly lean- 
ing against a rustic summer-house, was a 
tall, broad-shouldered dark man, who Olive 
concluded at once, aad rightly, was Sir 
Mark Charston. 

She thouglit that the difference between 
his age and his wife’s inust be considerabie, 
for he looked scarcely older than Captain 
Treberne himself. 





A second child, two or three vears oider 
than the other, was standing by his side, 
with her band slipped through his arin 


and her head resting against him care- 
lessly. 

She was by no ineans pretty. 

Her face was strangely unchildlike,grave, 
proud, and tender, and she bore a certain 
resemblance to the man on whose arin she 
leant, who was bending over her to answer 
some question as Olive and her companion 
appeared on the scene. 

Olive looked at thein 
ey es. 

Sir Mark must have married very vouny, 
she thought, to be the father of those two 
girls. 

Lady Churston 
their approach. 

It was her exclamation of ‘Wilfred !”’ 
which made the others turn, and five pairs 
of eyes fixed themse.ves wonderingly on 
the tair slender girl in her simple traveling- 
dress, who stood waiting, with the sunlight 
falling on her bronze-brown hair, and a 
world of wistful pathetic pleading in her 
brown eyes. 

“An unexpected pleasure for 
dear inother,’’ 
ing. 

“T always like to give people a pleasant 
surprise if I can. 

“Why, Lucia’—and he went forward 
eagerly to the young ladv in white—*“this 
is an unexpected happiness for ne! Why 
did no one tell me that you were here?” 

“Are you quite sure that some friendly 
little bird did not whisper the information 
into your ear?” said Sir Mark, in a rich, 
deep, pleasant voice. 

“Surely it did; for, when [ wrote to you 


with puzzled 


was the first to notice 


you, ny 
said Captain Treherne, suil- 


sone weeks since, you answered that it was 


impossible to get leave.” 

“So it wasth n,”? Wiltred answered gaily, 
relinquishing the little band he held, and 
turning from the fair face which tad 
brightened and flushed under 
glance. 

‘However it was fortunate 1 deferred inv 
journey, as I had the pleasure of meeting 
this young lady, who, like tysell, was 
bound for Churstom Hall. Mother, it 
Miss Waipole.’’ 

Lady Churston went forward, held out 
her hand kindly, and took Olive’s trem. 
bling little tingers in her hand, 

“Very tired,very neryous,and very much 
afraid of us all,’’ was her ladysbip’s mental 
coinment, as she said kindly, Lam glad to 
see you, Miss Walpole. IL hope you are not 
very tired. 

‘*Let me introduce Sir Mark Churston to 
vou. 

“Violet,’’ she added, “come and 
acquaintance wita Miss Waipole. 
dear !”’ 

Sir Mark bowed gravely. 

Violet leit his side and put out ber hand 
with a gesture of timid friondliness, while 
golden-haired Flossie caine forward with 
a pout, and made a pretty fashionable curt- 
sev, which caused Olive to simile in spite of 
her tremor. 

“IT see you are already acquainted 
inv son,”’ wenton Lady Churston 
ing. 

“But I must make an introduction en 
regle. Miss, Walpole, Captain ‘Trehberne, 
Lucia, let ine present you to Miss Walpole. 
Miss Walpole, Miss Allan.” 

“P think we have met before, 


Is 


make 
Flossie 


with 
Ss nil. 


“said Olive, 


stamimering alittleas Miss Allan bowed 
Slightly. 

“Have vou forgotten me? We were at 
Madame Fonblanque’s together.” 

‘Indeed ?” said Lucia Allan linguidly. 
“I do not remember. Ah, yes, 1 do 
now ! 

“Olive Walpole, I think. How do you 
duo?” 

And she held outthbe litthe winte hand 
which Captain Treherne had kept so long 
in his, with a faint, cold stuile om her face 


Wiich chilled poor Olive and tuade her ‘eel 
as if she had comuuitted a blunder. 

“You will like to go to your roots at once, 
perhaps,’ observed Lady Clurston, ‘tor 
suall l give youa cup of tea here? You 
would rather go lo your room? Tauenu Violet 
will show you the way: and, t! 
require anything, pray rinyg,and the school- 
room maid will auswer at once.” 

Lady Churston turned to he rson and be- 
gan to talk to him, while Violet wioved  to- 
wards the house with Olive. 

Sir Mark walked beside thet, 


vou should 


mnaking a 


few Kind remarks, and, having opened the 
conservatory door, bowed courteously and 
returned to the group on the lawn. 

When the child had left her and she 
found herself alone in the pretty clits 
hung chainber appropriated to tue yover 
ness al Churston Hall, Olive sat down in a 

ow chair bv the window and tried tochoke 

wk the sobs which would cone in spite of 
every effort. 

Not all her auticipations had giv her 

lea Of the realitv, and, kind as ber rece; 

n bad been, it Lad hied ana dispirited 

ry eee 4 : 
“il Ss n a Spher 

VT) i Si 4 Ml 
Miss Allan's polite manner had ade 
feel imineasurably inferior to ber former 


schoolfellow,over whom she had tyrannized 





his | 


a little in the old days at when Olive 
Walpole bad queened it at yo, Fon- 





blanque’s by reason of ber beauty and ac- | 


complishiments. 

“It is dreadiul—it is dreadful! I cannot 
bear it—I cannot bear it!" subbed Olive, 
with her head in her bands, leaving un- 
touched the tea which Lady Ciuurston had 
sent up to ber, and rocking hervelf to and 
fro ou her jow chair, 

“Oil, papa, papa, why did vou leave your 
little girl?) Woy did you not take me with 
you, inv darling ? How can you be Lappy 
When you know I aim so desolate ?"’ 

“Miss Walpole, mauuna sent ime,"’ 
soft voice at her side, 

And, looking up,Olive saw Violet Churs- 
ton regarding her with tender, passionate 
ever. 

1) knocked twice,”’ the child said softly. 
“Oh, Miss Walpole, we will be good and 
kind to you, and we will love you. Do not 
ery so."" 

Violet put her face down to Olive’s; and, 
as the young governess beld out her hands, 
the child nestied to her, 

“Tl nave lost ny papa, too, 


said a 


she said;**but 


Ihave Mark, and Wiil, and Flossie, and 
imainma.”’ 
And, while Olive wondered a little why 


“mama caine last in the catalogue ol dear 
ones, she learned at the sSaine tine that Sir 


Mark Churston was not Violet's father, but 
her step-brother. 

Meanwhile the group on the lawn had 
been discussing Olive Walpole, and Lady 
Churston was naking Close inquiries trom 


her son as to When and where had made 
her acquaintance. 


“My dear «mother, 


ie 


said Captain ‘Tre- 
herne, a little immpatientiv, ‘*Miss Walpole 
was ny traveling companion trom King’s 
Cross ty York; but it was only just alter we 
passed Doneaster that L made her acquaint- 
ance, aud then tue litthe chat we had inade 


me blaine that insular reticence of ours 
Which always prevents our taking  ac- 
quaintances on the spot. 

“The latter part of Our journey was so 
exceedingly pleasant that Lcould not help 
revretting tliat the first part bad not been 


er SO). 
Lady Churston looked just a little dissat- 
istied, 

“She looks very young,’ she observed, 
“She wrote that she was two-and-twenty; 
but she docs not look to be more than eign. 
teen.” 


‘I dare say Lucia can enlighten you on 
| that pont, as they were contemporaries at 


Madaine Fonblanque’s,”’ returned Captain 
Treherne, indifferently, as be turned to Sir 
Mark and addressed to hin some question 


| about a recentaddition to his stables, 


/ ton and Miss A.lan 





} 


And while the two gentlemen entered in- 
to un animated conversation, Lady Churs- 
continued the = inter- 
rupted discourse, 

After atime achance phrase caught Sir 
Mark's ear, and he stopped for a moment to 
listen. 

“Yes, 
most unfortunate 

“Are you talking 
Sir Mark. in surpise. 

“Yes,” answered Lucia, 
with a smile. 

“A nd say ing that she has an unfortunate 
appearance ?° Sir Mark continued. “Why, 
in my opinion, she has one of the loveliest 
faces I ever saw!” 

Lucia bit her lip. 

Wiltred Treherne 
ston answered: 

“But that isthe very reason, Mark. 
is verv beautiful, indieed; there can bardly 
batwo opinions on that point; but such an- 
usual good looks are very undesirable in a 


yoverness,”’ 


* Miss Allan was saying, “she hasa 
dppearance.”’ 

of Miss Walpole?” said 
to 


turning him, 


siniledand Lady Chur- 


Sie 


“The ‘fatal dower of beau ' | suppose,”’ 
said Captain Trehberne, looking somewhat 
vexed, 

“Why fora governess ?"’ asked Sir Mark 
Churston, quietly. 

“Because of ber position,” said Lucia, 


quickly. 
And Sir Mark glaneed at 

of satire in his vrave 
“Of her position!" 

“What is her position 


her witha glean 
Oarn 

tie repeal - 
> [do net 


thing peculiar in it. 
‘According to tuv pudwinenta governess 
lisa lady with a profession, Just as a law 


land you 


a doctor isa ventlemiat Ww 
and [, Lwiecia, 
to look down tipon a 
pens Loy bee proor, 

“| think.’ be went on, seeing she did not 
speak, “that we lenglish people might learn 
a good lesson frou our Freneh neighbors 
here. ‘They, at least. have the good sense 
and good taste to resognize the si 
“Oh spare nore Ciscoul se, 


or tha profession, 


uch Suobs 
shies biap> 


ure nots 


aly 


is 


because 





us any Mark,”’ 


said Miss Allan, rather iimupatientiy. ‘1 
am English, vou see, and T retain Buoglisb 
prejudices. 

‘“Governesses are USuaily treated witha 


good deal more consideration than they de 


serve, for they are penerally quite equal lo 
taking their own parts, 
“And nine out of ten people would think 


Olive Walpole’s a very unfort 
for a governess.’ 


UnAale alipear 


| anee 
*}] will be the tenth, then.’ he replied 
turning away With 4 iittie latigh, wich liad 
tring of contetuipt in it. Qcoetd Fo do mot 
{ ‘ rie vided t [ad ( i 
! ite atraid of an jemiper \ 
[a il \ Lf 4 j i 
Sik ns s » : i si 
‘ 1 
7 | 
4a y | 
pole A € equa ] rabl I 
lieve you ape very f ste as far as a 


, clouded with a look 


—— = 


POST. 


complishinents go, Lady Churston," she 
added,as they proceeded towards the house, 
“Olive bade fair to be a very clever linguist 
and musician when I knew ber.” 

“She seeins weil acquainted with several 
languages,’ observed Captain Treherne, as 


he strolled on with Miss Allan behind Lady | 


Churston, ‘and I hope she will be success- 
ful in reducing Miss Floss to something 
like discipline. 

**By-the-by, Lucia,if | aun invulnerable,” 
he wenton, with a half-laughing glance 
down at ber, “Ii don’t think Mark is. I 
have never beard him #o enthusiastic ahout 
any one's beauty in wy life;and who knows 
where his chivalrous pity for her position 
might lead him?” 

“It would hardly lead him to matri- 
mony,” said Miss Allan,laughing, although 
her color faded a little. 

‘Remember that we are inthe nineteenth 
century, dear cousin, and Mark is not at all 
likely to fallin love with his sister's teacher; 
and even if he were to do so, 
tainly not marry her.” 

“It he should fall in love with her, my 
dear child, be would certainly tarry ber, 
if sie, on her side, consented to be mistress 
of Churston Hall—ot which there is very 
litthe doubt. 

“Atthe same time, cousin,’ continued 
Captain Treberne, as he opened the conser- 
vatory door,and carefully avoided treading 
on Miss Allan’s valenciennes-trimimed 
flounces, “as Tam wore than three parts 
sipitten with ber inysellf, I propose that we 
should enter into an alliance, both offensive 
and delensive, having for our object to pre- 


vent Mark throwing hituself away." 


“T don't think hitu capable of it,” said 
Lucia, rather coldiy. “Ile is mot quite so 
ius pressionable asa certain gentleman of 
Inv acquaintance. 

“Seriously, Will, if you are sunitten with 


the children’s governess, you need wot tear 
any rivalry froin your brother.’ 

So saying, Lucia Allan tripped lightly up 
the broad staircase, holding her traiu in one 


Land,while she laid the other on the carved 
balustrade, coquettishiy giving Captain 
Trehe:ne a glimpse of a tiny pair of high 

heeled shoes as she turned her head to 


glance at himas he stood in the hall. 
And Wilfred nodded his 1, with 
light laugh. 
“You grow prettier and prettier, 
he said. ‘Thanks for your «assurauce. i 
had no idea matters were so far advaneed. 
When may [ congratulate you ?” 


hea “4 


Lucia,”’ 


“When IT give you leave,” Lucia an- 
swered, as ber pretty, white-roved figure 
disappeared. 

And white Wilfred stood where she had 


his cou- 


CONSCIOUS 


left him, looking a little disturbed, 
sin went onto her room with a 
wish, which she tried to dispel,that Wilfred 


were the baronet and eligible one instead 
of Sir Mark. 

He was much handsomer, and so agree- 
able. 


CHAPTER III. 
fa yillk fact is, Mark, that Lawiup a 
uncoummonly high up, too!’ 
‘There was no mistaking Lhe sincerity 
uo. the speaker, or the truth of lis assertion, 
for \Wilfred Treherne’s handsoine face was 
ol deep Mu X1ely and 


tree— 


trouble, 


And he was ruefully contemplating lis 
cheroot as if to avoid meeting Sir Mark's 
eves. 

The two young men were in the billiard- 
room at Churston Eidl, wbout three eeks 
alter Olive Wal pole’s arrivai. 

And, after a game of billiards, im whieh 
Wiltred bad proved bitisell so unusually 
unskilful as lo eliciban expression ol sur- 
poise froin hiss Opponent, ne had thrown 
down his cue, lighted a ciyzar, and tinally, 
in answer to Sir Mark’s Questiou,lad inmade 
iusWwer 

“The fact is, Mark, that] aniup a. tree, 
a HCO Y nigh up ny @ 

Sir Mark's sauce darkened slisht rnd 
his lip curled a little | bal he Was sileut lor 
“ thhotuent. 

‘You are fond of elitubing J aid, 

her coldly then ‘SEfeow so paaatt tiraves 

v You beech Up a r iM i I ‘ 

. i many, j ! \\ l 

j i fia i VT } 
Mark! 

Id 1 yoruat Lia said Sir Mark 

] i i Kiride iy I i ave 
Jone tor you, Will, oud ha I t 
let vou yo Lo thie bad long ayo. Joon u 
see, old fellow,’ be went Ou, putin | 
hand on the youuy mans shouider, ‘that, 
asiongas [help you, you are taking no 
effort to aimend your ways. 

‘You wodown till fast wlouei,y h Ss 
and dom tinane an UtGisipt to put om the 
brake 

“] do T really da, Mark,” declared Wil 
fred quickly. ‘Bat you don’t Know how 
bard itis. The fellows will play, you know 

amd one can’t hold ou wid) bacear 
suchiia nil ina ly s gS paAliie ‘ ! | 
si Wat si st? 

‘You must giv’ * said Marl ! 

i i ° y ise ‘ t . I bff, ‘ 
Llia s if f {Vier ‘ p 
tha . ’ wort et 
' 

. vA te I 4 a> NYar 
i ili , 
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“You know I cannot afford to 
matrimony,” returned Wilfred 
“We will see about that,”’ 


think of 
evansively, 
said Sir Mark 


cheerfully. “I should like that poor little 
girl to be ys y; and I don't think sie 
us. Well, this is an after- 


is hay ppy wit 
consideration. 
breast ot it, lad. 


Meanwhile 
This deit 


make a clean 
honor,”’—with 


| @ slight tinge of comtem pt in his tovue—"how 


he would cer- | 


much is it?’ 

“Eight nundred pounds," answered Wi|\- 
in a low, sShained vice ; and Sir Mark gave 
a long, low whistle, 

“So much ?” he said, quietly, at length. 


“Almost an eighthof wy year's income, 
Will?” , 
“IT am awfully sorry’—and Wilfred 


“It was ail 
There's no play- 


looked grave and troubled, 
that confounded Gretton, 
ing against him !’’ 

“T hardly know whether it is in my power 
to assist you,” said Sir Mark, after a pause, 

“IT will ride overto York to-morrow and 
see Matthewsou. Butit wust be jor the 
last timme.’’ 

So saying he turned from Captain Tre. 
herne and left the room, thinking sadly as 
he went that if Olive Walpole had founded 
her happiness on the depth of Wilfred’s love 
and the stability of his character she bad 
not founded iton a rock ; while Wilfred, as 
he stood by the billlard-table and knocked 
the balls crrelessly about, gave a short bitter 
laugh. 

“Ite thinks I eare for her,” be said half 
aloud. “Well, so ldo; but not enough to 
inurry her—even if | could afford to marry 
a dowerless bride, and felt inelined to stoop 
toa ZOVeETIGSSs ge 

‘The drawing-room, with its soft wax 
lights and amber-tinted hangings, looked 
very pretiy and artistic as Sir Mark entered 
halt an hour atterwardas, 

rom the comse rvatory at 


one end came 


the seent of trayrant flowers, 
flee was being served on a little table 
by Ll, udy (hurstonu’s side, 
Lucia Allan, ina fleecy blue dress, with 


myosotis in her volden hair and turquoise 
ornaments, was sitting in low chair, looking 
bored, but very pretty ; and at the 
grand plano was seated a siender figure in 
black grenadine, to whieh Sir Mark's dark 
eves turned at once with a look ina them 
Which made Lucia Allan's blue eyes flash 
and her red lipeurl, 

Olive was slaving a soft dreamy melody 
mn atminor key, 
it. 

She was a fair 


one 5 


wm bithle 


with a sad wistful plaint in 


musician not a brilliant 
but she played with expression and 
fooling. 

She did notstop when Sir Mark entered, 
bul wenton with her musie; while he 
erossed the room: to vet his coflee, and then 
threw bitnsell into a deep arimn-chair not far 
Irom the plano, quite regardless of Miss 
Allan's welcoming glance and sinile. 

Ina few minutes he was followed by 
Wilfred, who stili looked rather moody 
and dissatisfied, but whose face brightened 
perceptibly as he sat down, leant bis elbow 


onthe piano, and began talking to Olive in 
low @uyer tones, 

Lady Churston glanced over at them 
With Some Gtssatisfaetion, 

“Are you not going to take coffee, Wil- 
fred?’ with evident displeasure in her 
voice, 


’ 


Thanks, mother, 


no,’’ replied Captain 
Treherne quietly. 


“Miss Walpole is going 


toyiveus # sony. Lucia won't you be 
aunable 7?” 

‘Notto-night,” said Lucia, with some 
meaning in ler voles, “LT will leave Miss 
Walpole in undisputed possession of the 
field.”’ 

Sshe spoke she glanced at Sir Mark, 
and taade a little yesture full of meaning 
towards the youn people at the piano—the 
wirl playin solllv, wilu her eyes drooping 
on tbe straying tinvers, Wilfred with bis 
eager glance fixed upon the fair douwneast 
lace, and a little siotie upon his face, 


Lady Churston, seeing Lucia'’s meaning 


westure, tiade an tiopatient movement. Sir 
Mark’ stace clouded a litthe; he foresaw 
sLortus in the tuture, 
Whats I sini 7?" asked Olive, as she 
truck t eh f her piece 
Jot j sed suddenly, 
ss) (houow Kalkbrenner'’s piece, La 
Feomn t Marv lish Wa pole? slie 
4 1 
? id | +“ ‘+a pole 
+) lean 1 Vv it Will You ? I like it seo 
iti i. 
\nd then, while Olive was playing, she 
‘ sessed toosir Mark s side and asked titoto 
s V her an orebid ln the eouservatory. 
When they returned to the drawing-room 
the tausic had ceased; Olive Lad pone to 
her room, and Captain ‘breherne was ing 
back in his chair, apparentiy bored and 
glean wid looking atthe Graphic with «a 
Very indistinct idea of its engraving; while 
” (fiurston was fanning herself lan- 
yuidy With half-el send ¢ vers, 
“J suppose IL IS lhe Weather that toakes 
~ piv "observed Lu x tha lillie 
! j ! | heat Is s OX CORAL 
\ y PCiiiK tie §% VY rude if | 
‘ ! “ al fstup fj, ana 
I 
’ t terns said Lady 
‘ I da M1 vou i 
1 * yr ~ , ’ 
‘4\ I ‘ : 
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“I don't feel at all sleepy,” she said, 
smiling. “May I comeand have a chat? 
Shall I distarb you ?" 

“Not at all,”’ replied Olive cordially. 

Any ainall kindness or 24 art my of 
friendship went straight to her lonely little 
beart. 
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CHAPTER VII.—[CONTINUED. ] 


GAIN the silvery laugh. 
Hilda sees witin this, perhaps; but 

f Owen, who has no touch of humor in 

sis nature, cannot see the point of the 

joke. 

It seeins far more like ‘earnest’ to him, 
and, having found his paper, he dashes out | 
of the room, ina fury with Hilaa, the Cap. 
tain, and the whole world. 

He goes ou his way with a burning brow, 





feeling be can stand a fair fightas well as 
any one, but he is no match against the 
shafis of contempt and sarcasin, 

He has weak polntsin bis nature, where 
these weapous can enter, and pierce, and | 
torture. 

So this lively chat between his wife 
Harry, not meant for his ears—not in 
ity meant atall ju true earnest —las 
bome to his heart with bitter sting. 

W hat is the use of bis toiling for 
when itonly wins hitn the name 
‘opodern Midas,"’ and whose sole merit 
would be that of taking hiniself of? the 
scene of lile, and, perchance, leaving a rich 
widow ? 

After this day anew feature appears in 
Owen's experivice. 

He shows an interest in the visiting cards 
leit on the hall table, glances every day at | 
the names, and winders that he never sees 
‘Captain Henderson's’ bame  atnongst 
them. 

An intense feeling of jealousy and = dis- 
trust springs upin bis heart, and speedity 
attains undue proportions, rendering hit 
as wretched as lie is watchful, 

Hilda doer not invite her old friend to the 
house. 

Perhaps ber instincts warn her against 
doing so, butasthey have the same ac 
quatntances tu London itis impossible but 
that they should sometimes meet each 
other, 

One day there is to bea garden party at 
Mra. Collin North's, a lady who has a house 
near Richmond, 

Invitations come to both Hildaand Owen 
but, as the latter never goes to any of Lhese | 
fashionable gatherings, his wife acceptle for 
herself only, and the card is cast aside with | 
dozens of the same nature, | 

By mere accident, Owen sees itand won | 
ders why Hilda never mentioned the party | 
to him, and the idea haunts bit, until he | 
half decides to be one of the Kucsts, | 


and | 
real 
Kone 


wealth, 
of the 


That morning be watches tilda drive 
away, Splendidiy dressed, 

By her side, in the carriage, is Mrs. Bee- | 
tharn, a lively young widow, who was once | 
Hilda's sehool-fnend,and is now one ot her 
chief conipanions. 

The well-stepping pair cf bavs soon whirl 
them out of sight, and, when they are gone | 
Owen betakes Linsel! to his office in the 
City. 

But there is something amiss with him on 
thisday. 

He cannot settle down to business, 

The sinallest calculation puzzles him, the 
whole army of figures seem turned into | 
avengiug spirits, which change their value 
perpetually, and miock Linn with their dizzy 
trunsforiations, 

His eves are burning, his head heavy, he | 
longs to rush away frou the mLiflirige air of 


the Citv into some cool retreat where the 
leaves will fan hii, andthe south breeze 
soothe his heated brow. 

He recollects the garden party to which, 


Hilda has gone, and finally decides be will | 
KO there also, 

He dresses himself, and drives’ off, while 
the London streets are glaring and = daz- 
gling in the heat of the allernoon sun, 

By the tine he reaches Mrs. Collin 


North's grounds he feels himself 
again. 
The pure airand the change of scene 


have calmed bin, and be siniles to himself 
as he thinks how surprised Hilda will be 
to se hii there. 

A gay scene meets Owen's eyes, 

A highly decorated pavillion 
the sinvoth lawn, prepared for 
ments, 

In a pleasany nook, an archery party are 
ainusing Lhetosel ves, the ladies in the most 
becomming of toxoplitlite costume. 

In another place, lawn-tennis is in 
wing. 

Many other games are progressing with 
as iuch Vigor a8 Is RUpposed to be correct 
amongst fashionable Lonwon people, 


refresh- 


tull 


Stands of fragrant flowers are grouped 
here and there, and, under a clump of 
chestnut trees, Thesiver’s string band is 
sending forth stra sal inne ly 

Toe calin river jis the scer ' and, 
fi A y 8 " ala 

“ rf. ~ 

la s i 4S 
ab b fe ¥ * 

Their | : 
cases, Geciuiedaly ¢ uw 

No one knows beiter than Mrs. Collin 


| genial tones 


| head swiins, his eves glow 
| heat. 





stands on | 


| for the next game of archery on the 


EVENING POST. 





THE SATURDAY 


eo 





ee 


Sho is a little woman, with broadly-open- 
ed blick eyes, dark hair, and an arch pi- 
quant sinile, that seems set on her features, 
s) irequently do ber white teeth gleam 
forth, as she talks to ber nuinerous 
guests, 

She is delighted to see Owen, and at once 
introduces him to several aristocratic ac- 
quaintances, whose names will appear the 
next day in the “ papers, when the 
account of the “garden party’’is in 
print. 

But Owen soon leaves this very vivacious 
little lady who has so many claimants for 
her siniles. 

He saunters through the grounds, paus- 
Ine now and then as people come forward 
to greet him, 

He marvels much that Hilda is not the 
centre of attraction, and = glancesat the 
ladies engaged in the various games, ex- 
pecting to see hers amnongst the clustering 
groups of fair faces—the  bhandsomest, the 
inost perfect of them all. 

At last Owen gives up his search in de- 
spair, concluding that his wife must have 
Jeft the grounds before his arrival. 

And just alittle wearied, and very dis- 
appointed, be steals away from the busy, 
moving crowd, and tinds a lonely place 
where the sod isinossy and crisp—the shade 
dense and refreshing. 

He is almost beyond the sound of the 
music in that sequestered nook, and away 
from the bum of vores, 

The solitude soothes bim almost to slum- 
ber as he reclines there undisturbed, 

By-and-by he hears voices’ gradually 
drawing nearer, 

Looking out from his retreat he sees two 
figures walking slowly along the shaded 
path by the water, and, as they approach 


| he discovers they are his wile and Captain 
| Henderson. 


Somme ornamental shrubs hide Owen from 
view, so, at his leisure, he watches them 
draw neerr. 

They are talking earnestly together—the 
of Hilda's low voice, as her 


words flow pleasantly forth, sound very 


different in his ears froin the dry, formal 
inanner of speech with which she favors 
him in their times of conversation, 

Never are there such musical — crills of 


laughter, never such flashing glanoeés of the 
dark lustrous eyes for him. 

They are well-tnateched, this 
Harry! 

Both well-born, well-bred 
charined circle. 

No wonder they can sneer and 
hbitnn—the City man.’ 

So Owen thinks, and, though he does not 


Hilda and 
denizens of a 


laugh at 


distinguish their words, the hot rage of 
jealousy tires his brain, and sets his heart 
throbbing with a violence that alarms 


Ile never felt like this before—somethbing | 


Inust be strangely wrong with his health,or 


with his mind, that drives bitin thus almost | 


beside himself! 

“She cau.e here to meet him,” he thinks 
savagely. 

‘Surely it is to deceive me that she never 
invites hit to the house. 

“If she uses practical deceit in this in- 
stance, Why not in others?” 

A duet of merry laughter comes to him 
as if in reply. 

It floats on the summer breeze.and seems 
just the one thing Owen's fevered brain can- 
not bear. 

He rises to his feet weak and tottering, his 
with dull, red 


Ina wild fury of passion he dashes out 
and confronts the lively pair just as they 


are turning at a winding of the long river | 


path. 

Livid wrth rage, his face scowling, he 
stands in their way. 

In any case Hilda would have been sur- 
prised to meet ber husband at this garden- 
party—she knows his dislike to such = gath- 


| erings, but to see him thus—pale, furious, 


and threatening—upsets her usual presence 
of mand, 

She draws back a step, shocked and mute 
then recovers herself and ignores his un- 
spoken anger as she calmly introduces 
“Captain Henderson.’’ 

“Heisa very old friend of inine,” 
adds, in an explanatory tone, 
“IT fear I have disturbed 

Owen says hoarsely. 

*“Notatall. lam proud of an introduc- 
tion,”’ replies the Captain, as he glances un- 
easily at Owen's glaring eyes and quivering 
lips. 

“Owen,what is the matter with you? Are 
you ill?” asks Hilda, as she sees the dis- 
turbance in his face—the angry lightin his 
eyes rather gathering up its awful forces 
than diminishing them. 

*T will tell you what is the matter if vou 
will grant me a few minutes’ private con- 
versation. : 

“Surely you do not wish me to speak out 
before vour old friend ?” 

“Oh, I atn going this moment! 


you _ both,”’ 


I'm due 
lawn. 
Shall you play, Mrs, Grimsdale ?” 

*Not this game, I think.” 

**Phat’s quite too cruel of you! Rut there 


I teave you in good hands, apd wish you a 


pleasant lete-a-tete! Au revoir!'’ adds the 
Captain,as be lifts his bat and walks quick- 
ly away, with rather a sinile on bis lip and 
& Satirical twinkle in his eves, 

Hilda stands staring at Owen with a look 


of ser tinv. 


tiis i roed inner is & evide { t at 
“ sla A i t aris 
: \ ~. 
4s gy ~ Ang 
s l x 4 ’ ro ] SIS 


With a gasp be recovers hiinseif,and then 


| his words flow rapidly enough, as he ex- 


North how to wake ber gatherings popular | claiins passionately, 
and a success. | 


“It means, I did not expect to find my 


she | 


wife walking alone with Captain Hender- 


leamant after- 


son; I came here to passa 
found myself 


noon in her counpany ; bat 
sadly de trop. 

“Flilda, I have found you out; you came 
here to meet Henderson!” 

His wife looks at him with witherin 
scorn in her beautiful eyes,and seeins bard- 
ly to comprehend bis accusation. 

“Surely you are not accountable for your 
words, Owen! 

“Am Ito believe you are jealous of 
Harry! 

“I have known bim all my life, and I 
have yet to learn there isany barin in walk- 
ing about witb bim.” 

“Known him all your life, bave you? 
Whata pity I,a mere City man, ~~ 
in between you, and spoiled your love- 
story !"’ 

Mrs. Grimsdale’s cheeks grow wan as her 
hasband’s, as she contronts him. 

“Owen, I begin to understand. You are 
jealous, and I will meet your jealousy with 
more candor than it deserves. 

“Harry and I were engaged to be mar- 

ried, once; but that was before lever met 
you. 
" “When I promised to becoine your wife, 
I f ankly told you I had no love to give— 
love and bapelacss were not in the bargain; 
but remember this—ever since I married 
you, I have never once failed, in thought, 
word, or deed, in iny duty as a true 
wife.”’ 

“So it appears,in your appointing to meet 
Henderson here.”’ 

“I made no appointinent; never expected 
to meet hiin.’’ 

“Strange how it came about then!’ 

“There is nothing strange in it. Harry 
caine as I did, an invited guest.” 

Hilda’s calin, neasured words only add 
fuel to Owen’s rage. 

Old weunds bleed again, the open con- 
fession that love and happiness were not 
looked for in their marriage is more than 
he can bear in bis present frame of mind; 
his nerves are strung totheir highest ten- 
sion, and, in a moment, the whole story of 
their inarried life seems to flash before his 
view to mork him, 

Hashe notdone all he could to win 
Hilda's love. 

Ilas he not striven to life 
happy. 

Has he not heaped wealth and luxury 
upon her—given the best of his life, bis tal- 
ents, to surround her with all she can de- 
sire? 

Thinking thus, he forgets his usual se‘f- 
control, 

Words of bitter reproach flow forth, he 
says hard and cutting things to his wife. 
| When the icy-bound torrent bursts its 
| bonds, it spares neither pleasant field nor 
| siniling homestead. 

Owen, in his burst of mad _ passion, for- 
| gets the chivalrous politeness due to a wo- 
inan. 

Hilda stands baughtily looking at him, 
| just a little startled by his violence. 

He is the very reverse of himsolf, as she 
has hitherto seen him. 

Often his very tameness and his quiet 
manner have provoked her to contempt; 
_ but now bis rage surpasses anything that 
has ever come belore Ler experience. 

She does not attempt any reply to his ac- 
cusations, but grows prouder, more digni- 
| fied, as she watches hii with cold, deter- 
mined eyes. 
| At last she says calmly— 


‘*We are hardly making a fair return to 
Mrs. Collin North for ber hospitality, in 
| turning ber garden-party into a scene of 
| vulgar, domestic brawl. 

‘-Excuse me from prolonging our inter- 
| view.” 

Then she turns away, and slowly takes 
| her path across the emerald grass, winding 
|} in and out amongst the flower-beds, to- 

wards the more-crowded part of the large 

grounds, 

()wen watches her as the cool shadows fall 
| upon her haughty head and elegant dress 

—watches her spell-bound, until be can 
} see her no longer. 
| Then, turning away,he goes out of a side- 
| gate to the stables, and orders his carriage 
| to be got ready at once. 





make her 





| 





| When he reaches town, he dismisses his 
carriage, and wanders about the crowded 
streets in a rambling, contused way, think- 
ing that even the cab-drivers and _ bill- 
| stickers are far happier than he is, 

Then,after night-fall,and when the streets 
are lighted with gas, he returns wearily to 
his own house, creeps up the broad stair- 
case noiselessly, lest he imay disturb the 
| Servants, and thus attract scrutiny to his 
haggard looks, 

He cannot bear that they shall see him in 
his misery. 

He does not wish his trembling hands,his 
blood-siot eyes, his pallid face, which tell 
; $0 plainly of the storm of anguisn that has 
| bowed hitn to the dust, to be the subject of 

cominent at the servants’ supper-table. 
So he goes to his own reom, rings the 
| bell loudly, and tells the astonished foot- 
| man he shall not require any attendance or 
| Any Supper to-night, for he is very weary, 
and 18 going to bed at once. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


1LDA comes down to break fast the next 
inorning faultlessly dressed in a hand- 
soine traveling costuine. 


1@ looks cold, and grand, and stately. 
AS She fily seats herself in her usual piace 
4 © Dreaklast ta ¢ 

ywen has Deen raint at it the rooms 


ormore, ina state ol 


penitence, and sel f-reproach. 
He has passed a sicepless night, accuses 
bitnself of hardness, injustice, and a dozen 


for au bour 


absolute 


other rampent sins, and he is craving for a | 





look, a word of forgiveness from his 
wite. 

He will recall all his accusations of the 
day before, even buinbly plead for pardon 
if he cannot gain it on er terms, 

But Hilda’s pride has been deeply 
wounded. 

Though she is in reality perfectly indiffer- 
ent about domestic harmony, and bas sel- 
dom made it her object to discover whether 
Owen is pleased or the reverse, she has still 
carefully kept all family dis-union from the 
gaze of the world. 

That Owen should bave nade a “scene”’ 
at Mrs. Collin North's fete is an offence ‘al - 
together unpardonable, and her mortifica- 
tion 18 deep and «ire. 

She knows well enough the affair is a se- 
cret no longer. 

Society is already talking of the grand 
quarrel between busband and wife. 

It is the spicy subject at inany a break- 
fast table. 

There is a well-known legend that walls 
have ears, and leafy walis have ears also. 

The little birds have warbled the news,or 
eaves-droppers have been at hand to add 
their inforination to the gossip and scandal 
of fashionable life. 

Hilda inakes a pretence of beginning her 
breakfast without even glancing at ber bus- 
band. 

Owen does not sit down,he walks towards 
her, and says with intense feeling and earn- 
estness— 

“Hilda, we said many bitter things to 
each other yesterday, which had better be 
forgotten.”’ 

‘You said the ‘bitter things,’ Mr. Grims- 
dale. I ain not responsible for them.” 

“Don’t let us bandy words. Let us actas 
reasonable, sensible beings, whose lot has 
been cast together for good or ill. 

“Tam sorry I vexed you, ‘let by-gones 
be by-gones.’ ”’ 

The lady quietly sips her coffee, but does 
not reply. 

‘Hilda, what can I doto make you hap- 
pier?’’ Wherein have I fuiled ?"’ 

She lifts her eyes towards him defi- 
antly. 

“The whole thing has been a failure from 
the first. 

“We started on wrong promises, and 
have never understood each other.”’’ 

‘Let this all be rect.fied in future.”’ 

‘Too late now. Have you discovered that 
a Mountclair never forgives nor for- 
gets ?"’ 

‘“‘But you must forgive me, Hilda’—his 
voice treinbling with emotion. 

“Never! Your words of yesterday will 
never be obliterated fromm ny memory,and 
you cannot be surprised if, after such an 
insult from you, I bave decided not to sub- 
ject nyself to a repetition of the sort. I am 
leaving London for a time.” 

“Leaving London ?” 

“Yes, my cousin, Mrs. Charles Mount 
clair, has invited ine to stay with her t imes 
without nuinber. 

“I telegraphed to her this mcraing and 
said I would start for Brusseis to-day ; my 
visit, of course, will be one of indefinite 
length.’’ 

‘“*Will yon leave me in hot anger, Hilda, 
without even one word or look of reoconcil- 
jation ?”” 

“Of course we part as friends, that is un- 
derstood ; and I wish you much joy in my 
absence. 


‘Have you any message for my cousin? 
She was rather a favorite of yours, I recol- 
lect, when she was staying with me last 
winter.”’ 

“Hilda, my wife, my darling! Don’t 
leave me; it Is cruel of you, and wil! drive 
ine tnad, or kill me. 

“You are inaking me more miserable 
than I can bear. 

“My life is so short and uncertain, we 
may never ineet again. 

“I entreat you not to trample on the good 
that might be ours.’’ , 

Hilda pushes away her almost untasted 
coffee, and rises froin the table. 

“My mind is quite made up, Mr. Grims- 


dale. 


“Words have no effect on me, 80 pray 
don’t at.empt to dissuade me.” F 

She removes the band Owen has laid 
lightly on her arin, as if to detain her, and 
walks out of the room, 

Had she turned round to glance at her 
husband's face, rhaps she might have 
been moved to pity by the deep anguish in 
his eyes, by the violent trembling and 
twitching of his face. 

But she never observes these tokens of 
mental and bodi!y distress, 

Her few reinaining preparations are soon 
made, and she comes down into the hall 
ready to start. 

Owen does not follow her downstairs. 

He throws himself into a chair with a 
loud groan, covers his tace with bis hands 
as though he would fain shut out sight and 
sound. 

He does not even move from his positfon 
until he hears the sound of carriage- 
wheels. 

He drags his weary fiinbs to a window. 
ny in time tosee Hilda, departing with 
2er boxes and portmanteaus,and with Elise 
her lady’s-maid, sitting with the footmay on 
the box of the carriage. 

Mrs. Grimsdale never once turns to take 
& parting glimpse at the house she is leav- 
ing, or even then she night have been won 
to pity by her husband's agonised, despair- 


ing face at the window, and have returned 
to soothe h 
But thereis nor re interest rr emot 
er st i tence than if she had bese 
suddenliv turned to rnart 
ta a r ‘ 
Late in th morning, Owen remembers 


he will be expected in the City, 


He drives there, and makes his appear- 
anceon “Change ”’ 


Men stare at him, shake their heads, wbis- 
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per to each other, and wonder what in the 
world bas come over the prosperous wer- 
chant to make bim look so ill and strange 
and wretched. 

Owen cannot settle his mind to bust- 


168s. 

The light dazzles bis eyes, the murmur 
of voices sounds in his ears like a dozen 
waterfalls. 

He wonders if people feel thus when they 
are going inad. 

He dreads returning to his own house. 


The great shadowy rooms—so voiceless, so 
desolate — wili more than he can 
bear. 


By-and-by he finds it is time for luncheon 
and he rambles into a lowly third-class eat- 
ing-house, whose only recommendation is 
that it is near at hand just at the time when 
he comes to the conciusion that he must 
have food and shelter. 

He calls for some article, selected from 
the bill ot fare. 

But when the ill-cooked, ill-served dish 
arrives, he cannot taste a morsel, the very 
look of it inakes him shudder. 

Still it is something to have the place to 
hiinseltf. 


When the door is closed, he throws hitn- | 


self heavily on the sofa, and tries to bring 
his thoughts into shape. 

The rooin is poor, mean, and shabby ; 
gaudy artificial flowers are stuck in vases 
on the chiinney-piece. 

Highly-colored pictures smile down on 
him from the walls, and the air 1s close and 
heavy. 

But the millionnaire does not 
this. 

He is only thankful for a refuge away 
froin the eyes of the world, where he may 
ponder and plan at his leisure. 

Oh, what a failure life has been to 
after all! 

How truly can he indorse, from his own 
experience, the ineurnful axiom—‘“All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit!" 

He lies there crushed and despairing, 
while he battles alone with his strong inan’s 
agony, and writhes beneath the aching of 
his breaking heart. 

How long he remains in the eating-house 
he never reine: bers, 

When he leaves it, his intentions are de- 
cided, and hastens to carry them out. 

He flings half-a-sovereign on the counter 
amongst the stale buns and greasy tarts, 
never waits for change, though the amazed 
shop-girl calls after him, and rattles the sil- 
ver in ber band. 

He huils a cab at the corner, and drives to 
Mr. Hinchley, his solicitor. 

“T have coine to have a new will made,”’ 
he announces. 

**Indeed! Does not the present one satis- 
fy you?” 

“It did, once; but circumstances have 
changed with me.”’ 

Mr. Hinchley is startled at the instruc- 
tions Owen gives him. 

Fle entreats him to delay having the will 
signed, to sleep over the matter before he 
finally decides. 

But all in vain. 

Owen never rests until the docuinent is 
signed, witnessed, sealed, and deposited in 
the iron chest amongst the rest of the 
Mountelair papers. 

After thisevent Owen Grimsdale tries 
hard to go on, a8 Much as possible, in his 
usual groove. 

He works hard as ever, and achieves 
some splendid strokes of fortune, though, 
in his heart, he grows to hate and despise 
the gold that has ever seemed only to mock 
him with its glitter, and to give him no real 
enjoyment. 

He wanders about his large house, going 
troin one solitary room to another, but find- 
ing rest in none. 

Once ortwice he invites guests there, 
gives “bachelors’ parties,’’ as he calls them 
now that his wite is away. 

But his heart is not in tune with the plea- 
sant things of life. 

There is a pressure on his inind he 
not shake off, a lassitude on his fratne 
spoils his energy. 

At last he goes toa London doctor, con- 
sults bim, and hears be is suffering from 
over-work or over-anxietyv, and tnust 


notiee all 


can- 
that 


mind, or worse will come. 

Owen listens with a gritn smile, and then 
takes a sudden resolution to start at once 
for Mountelair. 

Surely the pure air, the quiet of the 
country will do bim good. 

His Blithside friends are ten tousand 
times better than those London acquaint- 
ances who care but little tor those who can- 
not keep to the pace. 

Great isthe stir at Mounteclair when its 
master makes his unlooked-for appear- 
ane. 

«The few servants who still remain there 
do their utmost to wake hit comfort- 
able. 

They throw open the rooms, light up the 
fires, and prepare a Guickly-arranged din- 
ner. 

But Owen hardly notices their endeav- 
ors, 

Hie shudders when be finds Mountelair 
is to him what it once was to Hilda—‘a 
place haunted with tnemories.”’ 

All the past seems to rise in 
fore bhitn. 


review be- 


He ponders over his career froin the first 
hej 

again aione, weary Ana 

Owen gets through thal Ors Z s 
now, though no sicep com sf s “4 
brain. 

At day-dawn he rings the bell, and tells 
the servant to ride down w the village and 


tell Doctor Frere he wants to see him at | 


once, 


have | 
change of scene, perfect rest, and peace of | 


The worthy Doctor ds to the call 


flushed face on the pillow. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Love Versus Gold. 
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with soft draperies of Turkey red, 


with gold, and a little stand of books oppo- 
site—Mrs,. Milford’s parlor was a cabinet 
gen iu its way. 

Not that the Milfords were rich. 

On the coutrary, Merton Milford was a 
bank-clerk, on a salary so small that it 
| sometimes became un almost insoluble 
| problem to make both ends meet, 

Almost, we say, but never quite; for 
| Lucy Milford bad learnea the lesson of 
| household econoiny, and it was her pride to 
ae aune to Say that they never had been in 
debt. 

Yet Lucy had a woman’s taste, and a 
| wWoinan’s cravings, and a woman’s innocent 
| longing after the beautiful and costly ; and 
on this especial evening, as she sat by the 
tire, leaning one cheek on her band, and 
her foot mechanically agitating the rocker 





respon 
immediately, and looks with alarm at the 


BRIGHT fireside, with fender and fire- 
A irons shining like gold, windows hung 


Wails of crimson flock paper, starred over 





} 
| 


of the baby’s cradle, she was thinking of | 


the possible—the unattainable. 

“if we were only rich,’’ thought Lucy to 
herself, as she glanced across the room. 
“How I would like a pair of bronzes on 
yonder mantel, instead of those uglv, stitt 
| little vases that Auot Betsy gave me for a 

wedding present. How I would like a 
| Persian-patterned carpet, instead of this 
staring red and green ingrain. Andalittie 
; Oil painting, or a bunch of water-colored 

flowers over the table, where the map of 

the city hangs now. 
| Ana then | could afford a Valenciennes 
cap for baby, and a real Punson silk for 
myself, and [ could surprise Merton 
half a dozen new silk handkerchiefs, and 
I would send papa a new meerschauin, real 
sea-foain, With an amber mouth-piece, and 
odd carvings on the bowl, and mamma 
should have an Indian-bordered shaw],and 
” 

Bang went the front door. 

Tramp, trainp came a well-known foot- 
step along the hall, with just sufficient of a 


| pause to fling the hat carelessly on the little | 


circlet of pegs which, in that unpretentious 
household, took the place ofa marble top- 
ped, mirror-backed hall-rack. 

‘-1t’s Merton,” said Mrs Milford, starting 
up; and Merton it was. 

‘Hallo, puss,’’ said Merton, coming in 
flushed and breathless. ‘‘Aud how’s the 
little kitten ?” 

‘Kitty is well,’’said Mrs, Milford. **Shall 
1 order tea, dear ?”’ 

“Fes,” 

The little maid-servant—Lucy Milford 
only kept one—brought in the urn, and 
when she had tip-toed out again, Mrs. Mil- 
ford looked her busband in the face. 

**Merton,”’ said she, ‘something has hap- 
pened ; I can read itin your eyes. What 
is it?” 

He burst into a laugh. 

“What a little fortune-teller you are, to 
be sure,”’ said he. “Yes, something has 
happened. I’ve got a telegram froin Fort- 
ley, and old Unc'e Jesse is dying.” 

“Uncle Jesse, the rich old miser ?”’ 

“Uncle Jesse, the rich old miser. 
Wirt telegrapbs ine that his last will, made 
in a tit of pique against the directors of the 
Fortley Orpban Asylutin, leaves everything 
to us.”’ 

“To us, Merton ?” 

Lucy drew her breath with a little gasping 
sound, 

“Way, it 
money.” 

“That at least. 
puss.”’ 

“Oh, Merton, it scarcely seems 
It’s like a dream.” 


must be half a million of 


We shall be rich people, 


possible. 


| ‘It’s adreatn that has a pretty solid vein 
| of reality running through it, you’ll find, 
| iy dear,”’ said her husband. 

“And just before vou caine in I was sit- 


ting bere and thinking what I 
and bow [| could ornament my home it 
only we were rich,’ cried Lucy, clapping 
her hands. 


Merton pinched her cheek and laughed 
complacently. 

Evidently he was in the very best of 
humor. 

“Half a million, Lucy,’’ said he. “You 
shall have a set of diamonds that will rival 
those of Mrs. Merriwell, the banker’s wife, 





ald a real cashinere shawl. And I'll order 


*But we shall buy a country place,shan't 
we, Merton ?”’ wistfully asked Lucy, 
soft carmine shadows deepening over 
cheek. 

“A country place ? What for ?”’ said Mil- 
ford, alittle coutemmptuously, “What on 
' earth should we bury oursel ves in the coun- 
try for when we can buy 4 palace at the 
West End, and surround ourselves with all 


her 


the refinements of city Ife?” 

A shade acute disappointment came 
over Lucy’s face. 

“Oh, Merton, 1 have always dreamed of a 

intry house,”’ sighed she. 

Wit xz rs, a j lew and sr ts 

ser 
+ 

W we i dont exact know abo 

that,’’ said Milford, thougbtiuliy, stroking 


his moustache ; ‘1'li buy ‘ew « soug Little 
place, if you say sv, iny dear; but | never 
did believe in fathers and mothers-in-law 


a pony pbwton for your own driving, and | 
—_on” | bin came a person who, froin his conversa- 


with | 





And | 


living with their children, Every house- 
eg complete in itself, That's my no- 


n. 

“Oh, Merton, how can you talk so?" 
cried Lucy, with a painted face. 

“Ob, well, Lucy, there's no use in senti- 
mentalizing on these points,’’ retorted her 
husband, a little brusquely. 

“I don’t care to be rich, if I can’t enjoy 
the pleasures otf my money,’’ said Mrs. 
Milford, pouting. 

“So vou nay enjoy them—if only you 
will be reasonable about it.”’ 

“And I've always thought so much of 
having mainma with me."’ 

“Better leave off thinking about it, 
then,’’ said Milford, lighting a cigar and 
leaning back in his chair, the better loenjoy 
it. 

“T suppose I can have as inany servants 
as 1 please now,"’ hazarded Mrs. Milford, 
wisely steering the conversational barque 
away froin the shoals of dispute. 

‘“pwenty, if you like, ny dear,”’ 
Merton. 

“And a housekeeper like Mrs.Miller’s ?"’ 

“Not a housekeeper,” said Mr. Milford, 
shaking his head, ‘No tine ladies for me, 


replied 





Scientific and Useful 
~ Furs.—Camphbor guin, when packed with 
furs, is said to have @ tendency to lighten 
the color. Thorough cleanliness and 
tar paper are commended as good muoti- 
destrovers, 

, For p bara 7 a BEY py = the face in a solu- 
tion of earbol , allowing « teaspoonful 
toa pint of water. This am oneolieen and 
purifying lotion, and may be used on the 
most deicate of skin. Be earotul about 
letting the wash get into the eyes, as it wil! 
weaken thetn. 

Paver, Not Woop.—Germany, it is 
stated, now uses paper instead of wood in 
the manutacture of lead pencil, The paper 
is stweped in an adbesive liquid and Hotte.t 
around the cord of lead to the required 
thickness, After drying it is colored to 
resemble an ordinary cedar pencil. 

INFERNAL MACHINES.—A Frenchman 
has suggested the following method of de. 


tecting inferoal machinest. All lu 6 to 
to be placed on wooden tables su by 
| iron feet, but not nailed to them. A miero- 


disguised as dependants. As many servants | 


as ure necessary—but no‘one to dotmineer 
over them, a proxy for yoursell,”’ 

“IT will have a Lousekeeper,’’ said Lucy 
excitedly. 

“No, you will not, ny dear. 
house.”’ 

“Ain I to bave nothing at all 

“And can we have a cottage at Brigh- 
ton?” 

“Why do you say Brighton?” gravely 
questioned Merton. “To wy mind puss, 
Brighton is nothing more than a bot-bed of 
folly and flippery. At Hastings, now ?’’ 

“I don’t care for Hastings,’ said Lucy, 
moodily ; the air never agree with me." 

“It seems to me,” said Milford, im 
patiently, flinging his cigar into the fire, 
“that you ure determined to be satisfied 
with nothing that pleases me.’’ 

Lucy burst into tears, 

“Ob, Merton, don’t speak so to tne, 

Mr. Milford got up and strode out of the 
rout. 

“Merton, Merton !" 
“where are you going ?”” 

‘To the billiard rooin at the corner,’’ said 
Miltord, hotly, 

“T can tind friends enough there, I dare- 
say, to give me the sympathy ny wile 
seeins inclined to withhold.’ 

Lucy cried bitterly. 

In all the bright years of their married 
life they never had had any serious differ- 
ences until now. 

Was it impossible that riches were des 
tined to bring them only a meed of tnisery, 
instead of the expected harvest of happi 
ness ? 

Next came a feeling of resentinent. 

She woutd show Merton she was pot w 
be treated like a child. 

He caine home late, 
feigiied to be asleep. 

She did not come down to breakfast the 
next morning, inaking an excuse of aslipht 
headache, the remains of last night's tears, 
and Milford ate and drank alone. 

“Humpbh!’ commented he,swallowing his 
coffee in a succession of dyspeptic-breeding 
gulps. “A pretty sort of life, this,” 

For three days Lucy cried, and Merton 
sulked. 

Atthe end of that tine he came home 
with a curious expression on his face. 

“Puss, ’ said he. 

Lucy looked up, her pensive face bright 


Notin my 


cried the wife, 


but Mrs. Milford 


| ening at the old caressing epithet, 


“I've Just had a secoud telegram. Uncle 
| Jesse is dead.’’ 

“Poor old man,” said) Lucy, soberly. 
“Do you know, Merton, T begin to doubt 
whether Uncle Jesse's money will do us 
any good.” 


would do, | 


the | 


“] don’t think it will,’ said Milford. 
“Because you eee the old gentleman rallied 
at the last, and made anew will in favor of 
the Refuye for Ola Men.” 

“And there is nothing left for us 

“Nota penny.” 

“Tam glad of it,’’ said Lucy. 

“And I don’t know that 
said Milford, balf laughing. 
the reverse of the old adyve 
holds true, and loves flies out the window 
when eiches come in at the door, [ tay let's 
draw ‘he bolt ayalnust riches, 

And Lucy’s tearful kiss sealed his words, 
‘ _ 


J aus sorry,” 


*BRecause if 


a * 

PARIS ADVERTISING. —They are learning 
how to advertise in Paris. A curious scene 
was witnessed the other day in a fashiona 
ble quarter. A fashionably dreased young 
tinan walked into a well-KkKuown cafe; then, 
having uranayed to attract sulne allention, 
he sauntered up and down the garden, 
tinally Seating bimselfat asinall table. To 


tion, proved Ww be a tallor, and who accused 
bitu in wartn words of being ungrateful, 
stating tuat he bad dressed him on credit 
for tive years. The voung fellow fired up 
and deciared bi:nself iusulted. A crowd 
gathered and eager ears listened to the 
high words. Finally, ws convines hisquon- 
dain tailor that another house was cheaper 


aud better, the late client pulled out the 
bill for the yarinents he wore. The name, 
price, address, etc vere read aloud andthe 
open-tmoutied crowd drank it in. Thee 
terprising Lai r Who gu ip tlis little iraisia 
‘ i . | . 
os . ocatl 
DEVI ; 4 

rr, pwe al itthree fee " he 

Crook on top, giving the sppeal . A 
black hickory cane. Wbenthe wind bi . 
a number of beautiful flowers develop [roi 


little lumps on the stalk. 


phone to be placed on each of the tables, 
when any ticking or other noise proceeding 


from the luggaze would at ouce become 


audible. 
Tit OaK.—If an acorn be suspended by 


| & plece of thread within halt an ineh of the 


to say?’ | 


suriace of some water contained In @ hya- 
cinth glass, and so permitted to remain 
without being disturbed, it will in a few 
inonths burst and throw a reot down into 
the water, and shoot upwards its straight 
and tapering stem, with beautifal little 
Kreen leaves. A young oak tree growing 
in this Way on toe tnantel-shell of a room is 
a very eleyant and interesting object. 

New Pucrit.—An ingenious person has 
invented an adjustable pulpit, designed to 
obviate the disadvantages resulting from 
inequality of heightin pulpits and iminis- 
ters—which is really a reading-Cesk, with 
the outward appearance of a pulpit. The 
whole affair is so constructed that by press- 
ing a knobin the plattiorm on which the 
minister is expected to stand while preach- 


ing, the ‘adjustable pulpit’? will be 
lifted by the spring to any desired 
height. 


CLIMBING PLANTS.—There is no elinb- 
ing plantin cultivation that surpasses the 
sinilax in the graceful beauty of its foliage 
and orange fragrance of the flowers, and its 
peculiar wavy forination renders it one of 
the most valuable of all plants for vases or 
hanging baskets, as it can be used either to 
clitnb or to droop, a8 required; in cut flow- 
ers, particularly for wreaths, it is now con- 
sidered indispensible by all florists. Soak 
the seed In wart water twelve bours,plant 
in pots, and in @ moist, wari place. 


- —=_ + > .- - 
Farm and lbarden. 

Mi&NDING HARKNESS.—Anu exchange says 
thatal you can do this yourself buy trou 
the harness inaker a lew cents’ worth of 
odds and ends of leather. Provide yourself 
With wax ends and asuitable needle, and 
you can save tnany a dime or quarter, par- 
ticularly on the work harness, 

ENSILAGE.,—Enyglish farmers think that 
ensilage inay be preserved by being pressed 
very compactly into bales, They state that 
in Belyiuin it 1s customary to bale it. The 
outer portions of the baie, however, become 
Klightly injured, which inay be avoided by 
using Straw for an outer covering, which 
may be also pressed with the ensilage, 

SoORGHU M.—Soryhutn is superior to corn 
av atodder plant, 4% it contains a larger 
percentaye ol suyar,does not dry and cru 
ble as easily, and is highly realized by 
svck. Itisa valuable plant, not onty as a 
source Of suyar and syrup but also for its 
Keed, the product of which 14 usually large, 
and makes excellent food for poultry, or 
may be yround into tneal and used with cut 
feed for other stock, 

How To UTILIZE KBoNESs.—A yreat many 
bones are wasted on every farin, whien 
would inake valuable fertilizing waterial, 
easily prepared for use. Procure an old 
pork or whisky barrel, and as bones aecu 
mulate, throw them inand cover them with 
unleached wood askes, If the barrel stands 
li the weatoer, In atew inonths the bones 
will becotne friable, and easily converted 
into the best bone dust. Ita quicker pro- 
cess is required, burn the bones and crush 
tlie. 

THe SHEEP.—No other domestic animal 
sects LO pOsseRM BO BLrOony an iostict for 
seokiny the shade as does the sheep. What- 
ever sueller frou the sun inay be available 
in the pasture is sure to be sougut and occu- 
pied by the tlock asthe day advances and 
becotnes nore warin, The instinct should 
teach the shepherd to provide shade of some 
mind wlich can be easily reached and is al- 
ways available. The trees are the shade 
which nature affords, but it is sometimes 
better > erect sleds, 1 M6 Cotmittion 
of the shepherd is the best guide in 
walter. 


Belise 


tliis 


Nouv TREES FOR SHADE.—A Maryland 
j urnal seasonably reimarks that the idea of 
piantiny edible mut bear “sof rees) where 
shade 18 desired, instead of those which are 
~wnelyY OTrnalicitlal, 18 Ol tiew iLthe sug 
mm is one that w bear yabout 

wes Wy eonte . .% 

A ‘ 
+ } 

“1. i trees if always j ind.a ithetree 
itself may become profitable should it be 


come desirable at any time WwW reuwve it, 
| . 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
~—or,. 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10.. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 


W\T) r ITT VT \ D 188/ i 
FOR THE YEAR 18634! 


Wwe are pleased to announce to our patrons 
that we have reduced our Clut) Rates to such a 
figure for this year as te place Pie Post with. 
in the reach of all, We are determined to get a very 


larger list of new subseribers, andin order to do so we 


will receive subseriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


rien 


IN CLUBS OF 


And, as an inducement to send actut veowlll give 


a gratiscopy for every clulbof leat $1.00 each Re- 


member, we will not send astugle copy for less than 


2.0. 


send atleast ten sulrer 


and in order to get the reduced rate, one must 


rivtions. We canuotsend a lees 


number for less than Geach 


Think of it! 


year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


10 Copies of THE POST one 


making 11 copies, for #10,00° 


Those who send Clute, canafterwards add tates al 
G1. each. 
Wehope and trust that each of our present sub- | 


ecribers will send aciut at the new rates. A little ef 


fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will therebe | 


be doing to thetmeecives and [riends a favor, and assist 


in raising the circulation of so good a paper as THk 
MATURDAY EVENING Post 
Asto Tuk Post, there are few in this country. of 


any other country, wheare not familiar with tt hs- 


tablished in 1821, it in the oldest paper of its kind = tn 


America, and for more than half meentury It has been 


recognized as the Leading Literary and Family dour 
nal in the United States For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of thi country ane 


Europe, tn Prose and Verse, Fact and Fietion 


We trust that those of our meribers who design | 


be In the feld as early as po 


making up clabes will 


ble, and make large addition to their lists, Chur 
prices te " » wt jive bet red ! ate are 

low that If the matter Is property explained, very few 
who desire a first ‘ literary paper will hesitate 
to subscribe atom «, and thank the getter-up of the 


club for bringing the paper to their notice 


Kemem- 
ber, the getter-up of a ¢ lubot 10 gets a free copy of 


the paper an entire year 





Payment for lire Post when sent hy mail should 


be in Money Orders, Bank ¢ ~s, or Drafts. When 


neither ie Obtalnal/e end the money in a reg- 


letered letter Fvery postmaster in the country 


required to register tters when requested, Fall- 


| bud that is longest in the 


| toil, and money uncarned 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

It takes time, patience and effort almost 
unspeakable to accomplish any great work 
This is impressed upon us by the following , 
“The mushroom soon ripe 
and soon rotten,”’ “The oak the vege- 
table longest in growing,’ ‘All hawthorns 
Christmas day,’’ ‘‘The 
flower is often 
“Rome was oot built 


is 
is 


do not bloom on 


sweetest in tue ear,” 
in a day 

All these old sayings point to one inter 
Withou. unremitting labor,suc 


pretation 
cess in lite, whatever our occupation, is im- 
A tortune without 
to few. 


possible is not made 
comes 
The habitual loiterer never brings anything 
Lo pass 

The young men whom you see lounging 
about waiting for the weather tochange be 
fore they go to work, break down betore 
they begin-—-get stuck really betore they 
start. 

Ability and willingness to labor are the 


two great conditions of success. It is use 


less to work an electric aachine in @ vacu 
be full of electricity, 


ou can draw no spark 


um; but the air may 


and still until you 
turn the 


The beautitul st 


ankectine 


stue may exist in the art- 


it's Drain, adit may also be said in a 
certain sense to exist in the marble block 
that stands betore him, but he must bring 
both his brain and bis hands to bear upon 


and work hard and long, in or 
like 


the marble, 
der to produce anything satisfactory 
results 

Success also depends in a good measure 
upon the man’s promptness to take advan 
taye of the rise of the tide. A deal | 
of what we call luck, is nothing more nor 


It is the nan who keeps his 


great 


less than this 
eyes open and his hands out of his pockets, 
that succeeds. 

“LT missed ny chance,”’ exclaims the dis- 
appointed man, when he sees another catch 


eagerly at the opportunity. 


But something more than alertness is 
needed ; we must know how to avail our- 
selves of the emergency. An elastic tem 


perament, Which never seems to recognize 
and 


likely 


the faucet of defeat, or torgets it at 
ay 


lo imsure 


once 
vins the work over again, is very 
SUCCESS, : 

Many a merchant loses one fortune only 
to build and 
Many an inventor fails in his first efforts, 
end rewarded with a- tri 


up another a Jarger one. 
and is in the 
umph 

Some of the most popular novelists wrote 
very poor stufl the They 
were learning their trade, and could not ex- 


in beginning. 
pect to turn out first class work until their 
apprenty ‘ ship Was over 

be- 


One great secret of success is io 


come discouraged, but always be ready to 


not 
try again. 
————_—_ 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





FASHIONABLE society is at’ such a loss to 
taken to wild at- 
tempts at drawing cats with pencil and pa- 


amuse itself that it has 
per, driving three men abreast with ribbon 


reins in a figure of the German, and young 


ladies, at leap year parties, attiring them. 
selves in clress coats, with white shirt fronts 


while of the 


men appear in full femipine costume. 


and neckties, some young 


Ir is said that an electric hand-lamp has 
been invented, the illuminating principle of 
which is generated by some simple chemi 

cals that are ridiculously cheap and easily 
A litdle sliding drawer at the 
bottom of the lamp holds the electric spark 


manipulated, 


in solution, while, by simply touching a 


button, a magnificent light is developed or 


ing to receive the paper within # reasonable time af- extinguished, as the case may be. This 
ter ordering, you will advise ws of the fact, and lamp does not specially differ in appearance 
whether you sent vash, check, money order, or regis- | 'FOM the ordinary kerosene affair, and can 
tered letter be used in the same way, but with a com 
— plete absence of trouble, odor or danger 
Change «f Address. } a=» 

Subscribers di x t sidress changed, will | Beauty and style are not the surest pass- 
please give r as well gs their | por sto respectability. Someofthe noblest 
pres a specimens of womanhood that the world 

has ever seen, have presented the plainest 
Te Correspondents ippearancs 4 
A 
paper « poe La ‘ He! ‘ r in Lw 
Address all letters to | disposition and a well balanced mind and 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Lock Dox 1550, Philadeipbia, Pa. 


Office, 7% Sansom “treet. 


temper, is lovely and attractive, be her face | 
ever so plain,and her figure everso homely; 


ot mothers. She hasa higher purpose 











in | 


; 





living than the beautiful, yet vain, super- 
cilions woman, who has no higher ambition 
than to flaunt her finery in the street, or to | 
gratify her inordinate vanity by extrac‘ing 
flattery and praise from society, whose com- 
pliments are as hollow as they are insecure. 

In regard to crossing the Atlantic in a 
smal! boat, says a New York paper, it is 
generally called a foolbardy undertaking. 
In point of fact the man who goes to sea in 
the summer in a boat so constructed that 
she cannot sink, and cannot get full of wa- | 
ter, is in less danger of drowning than the 
man who goes to sea in a big steamer. He 
may starve through getting out of provis- | 
ions, he may perish from want of exercise 
or sleep, or in consequence of exposure to 
weather, but he can only drown by fall- 
ing overboard. 





A Curnese coffin resembles the trunk of 
a tree planed off, and is made of the hard- 
est wood procurable. So expensive are 
these coffins that the wood for one will 
sometimes cost as much as $2000, and no 
coolie would think of paying less than $20 
for his father’s case. One of the most ap 
propriate presents fora father sixty years 
of age considered to be acoffin. The 
coffin, therefore, is usually near at hand. 
When the corpse is ready it is solemnly re 
moved to the coffin by hired attendants, 
whiie others proceed to beat the floor to 
terrify evil spirits that may be hovering 
about the chamber of death. 


1s 


To an inquirerer ina literary exchange an 
ethnologist sends the opinion ‘‘that many 
evidences seem to show thatthe Indians of | 
this country are lineal descendant of the 
Ilebrews ; that evidences can furnished 
to the eflect that they were probably the 
first human inhabitants of this country— 
the mound-builders, who, 
some have been led to suppose, lived here 
before the Indians came ; that they origin- 
ully used the Hebrew language, and that 
the some Indian words resemble 
words used among the Arabs, is probably 
that the Arabs are descendants of Ishmael, 
Abraham's son, who probably used the 
Hlebrew language, used by his father and 
Ilebrews.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


be 


were, indeed, 


reason 


other 
A xotep English physician has collected | 
large amount of data bearing on con. | 
sumption, and, after citing a number of il- | 
lustrations, says: ‘‘Facts like these might 


uu 


be well-nigh indefinitely multiplied, and | 
they serve to show that the chances are | 
enormously in favor of the idea that con- | 


sumption is infectious, and that the germs 
of ‘bacilli’ are conveyed from the patients 
to the healthy, in the breath, and, like ‘ill | 
seeds,’ find only too frequently a soil in 
which to breed and grow. 
ever, does not leave us hopeless in the face 
of such revelations. Witha knowledge of 
causes at hand,we may be certain that both 
prevention and remedy will not be long left 
in the domain of the unknown.”’ 


Science, how- 


FOREIGNERS in China,says a correspond- 
ent, make a great outcry about the stupidity 
of the Chinese, in holding out against rail- 


roads. ‘Chinese do hold out against rail- | 


| roads, and they are quite right in doing so. | 


They feel that to introduce railwaysat pres- | 
ent would be to flood the country with en- | 
gineers, contractors, managers, machine | 
mechanics, engine-drivers, etc., ete., and | 
once there, the Chinamen fear they would | 
never leave, but get a holdon the country, 
and that China would become a second | 
India, and pass under foreign rule. Rather | 
than have the foreigner, they go without 
the railway and abide theirtime Railways 
and all the rest will come as soon as they | 
can make and manage them properly with. 
out our help.’’ 


AN enterprising Berlin firm deserves 
much credit for the and 
unique undertaking, which is to be carried | 
It is neither | 


following new 


ul promptly and practically. 


nor less than a circulating art-library 
nore corres \ SPCAKIT ey | 
x 
al . Sse 
are scarcely permitted t ndulge 
account In order, Luerefore,to enable per 


sons desirous of adorning their rooms with | 
real works of art, without being obliged to 


she makes the best of wives, and the truest | spend large sums of money, the above peo- 


| has been adopted at Yale. 


| at @ watering-place. 


ple are on the point of opening an estab- 
lishment, which wil) furnish such works of 
art ‘‘on loan’’at an annual payment of from 
six to seven per cent. of their real value. 
Strange as the affuir may appear at first 


‘sight, a number of prominent Berlin art- 
| iste, 


after due reflection, have promised 
their aid and support, considering that in 
the way proposed, valuable property, which 
has been unproductive for years, may be 
made to pay a fair rate of interest. 

WITHIN the last month a departure from 
the old and clerical system of instruction 
Instead of for- 
mal recitations and the dubious system of 
marking, instruction is to be given w the 
Senior Class wholly by lectures. Lessons 
are assigned in the text-books as usual, with 
such outside auxiliary reading as the in- 
structor deems fit. Especially in the mode 
of conducting examinations is there a radi- 
cal change. There will be in the future, as 
Professor Wheeler has announced, no at- 
tempt tospy the men at examinations. If 
the student wishes to use unfair means, no 
eflort will be made to detect him, nor will 
any punishment follow open wrong doing 
except the loss of the student's own self-re- 
spect and his instructor’s confidence. 

Tue project for filling the Desert of Sa- 
haura with water is creatinga great deal ot 
discussion among foreign,especially French, 
journals. Naturally the question has arisen, 
how long it would take to fill the whole 


| basin of Sahara, and some startling figures 


are given in connection therewith. Five 
thousand years, it is claimed, would be re- 
quired to fill up that vast sea of sand were 
the water to flow througha passage 100 feet 
wide and 25 feet deep, with the velocity of 
four miles an hour. Underthe same con- 
ditions it would take 4000 vears for the wa- 


| terstof the Mediterranean to fill the valley 


of the Jordan. Witha channel 100 times 
greater capacity it would do the work in 
forty years. At the same rate it would 
take 400,000 years to fill the Caspian Sea to 
the level of the Mediterranean. Fortu- 
nately, it is only a portion of Sahara that 


| can be made into a lake or inland sea, and 


doubtless there are middle-aged men to-day 
who will live to see this much-talked-of 
feat accomplished. 

THERE are fashions in medicines and cu- 
rative agents as well asin dress. The vir- 
tues of hot water taken in the early morn- 
ings, and at meals, is now urged by many 
health reformers. Raw meat is extensively 
used in consumption and other chronic dis- 


eases. The latest fashion in Paris is the 
quaffiing of hot blood by weakly and 
|; anemic young girls and women. They 


drive daily to the slaughter-house to have a 
cup of it, just as they would visit a spring 
Some of them take a 
bath of hot blood once or twice a week. 
Certain fast young men in New York go to 
restaurants, where they Cun procure a rare 
tenderloin steak broiled and served without 
gravy or any vegetabie. At some places 
machines are in vogue for squeezing out the 
blood, which can be served with the steak. 
The hot-water cure, by the way, is as old 
as Gil Blas, for the treatment of Dr. San- 
grado was hot water and blood-letting ; but 
the moderns drink blood, whereas the phy- 
sicians of the seventeenth century let it out 
of the system. 

THE survival of old ideas and desires was 
never more significantly illustrated than by 
the American mania tor whatever distine- 
tion can come from a title. Rich Ameri- 
can girls are laughed at for going to Europe 


_ and giving up home, old associations, their 


freedom, their fortunes and themseves for 
the sake of marryinga title borne by some 


| man who has absolutely nothing else to 
| distinguish him from other uninteresting 


beings; but only a 
title-hunters are of the 


minority of our 
gentler sex, Our 
men, even those whose reputation for com- 
mon sense is enviable, seem willing to lose 
time, money and peace of mind to any ex- 


tent, if, by so doing, they can be called by 
I Vii ] { L ,yers w hose 
‘ 
§ } Honor 
( }  aArwaniwad . ! 
ibs a -4nizeq apparentiv that some 


particular man may have his name appear 
in print as president ; and, as for societies, 
councils, and lodges, their names and the 
titles of their officers are innumerable 
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LONG AGU. Mrs. Adams looked fairly appalled. 
“Angela!” she cried. ‘Daughter, are | one to hear me?" 
BY E. I. D. - | you crazy ?”’ 
Angela laughed. 
I sit beside the sinking fire, ““Mainma,’’ she said, “1 did not intend to | their path. 


Watch the weird faces in its glow ; 
All through the night I should not tire— 
But they have faded long ago. 


Ah—dust to dust !—the last repose— 
Asues to ashes !|—well I hnow 

How surely this hath been with those, 
Those whom I loved so long ago. 


How surely this with me will be ! 
From every petty Joy and woe, 

From fancied slight, from jealousy 
Made free and safe—ah ! long ago. 


And yet may some things with us stay— 
As on the waters lilies blow— 

In white and green—just as they lay 
In white and green, so long ago. 


*Tis pleasant now to think—‘‘Perhaps 
In memory’s light one’s face may glow;*’ 
**Out upon time !''—for all things lapse 
In that sad dreary long ago. 


But whens I'm dead, do not forget — 
Thou whom I used to treasure so ; 

Yet may une tear thine eyelid wet, 
Because I loved thee—long ago! 





A Perfect Woman. 


BY M. W. PAXTON. 


said Mrs. Buddington 
‘*And to a woman whom 
Oh, Frank, 
inen fling 


NGAGED!” 
breathlessly. 
you know so litte ot! 

‘rank! How recklessly you 
your lives about !” 

Dr Buddington smiled. 

Men, asa rule,do not like to be lectured, 
but Dr. Buddington would endure more of 
this‘inental discipline from nis pretty sis- 
ter-in-law than froin any other living 
person. 

So he stood there, with folded arms, lean- 
ing against the ruby velvet draperies of the 


mantel,while Mrs.Toin Buddington clipped | 


the dead leaves off her roses, and shook 
her little head at hin warningly. 
“I don’t suppose I Know all about her,’ 


said he; ‘“‘but a man might bave an outside | 


acquaintance witha girl for ten years, and 
really acquire very little knowledge of her 
true self. Weall have to take 
Georgie, you know.”’ 

“One of your charity patients, I sup- 
pose ?’’ said Mrs. Buddington seornfully. 

“You are wrong there, Georgie,’’ said 
the doctor, with invincible good humor. 
*“] met her first at one of the Thursday 
Evening Readings at the Hall.” 

“Oh, I forgot your philanthropic enter- 

rises,"* said Mrs. Buddington, elevating 
co pink nose, ‘‘where the lame, the blind, 
and the halt are all tuinbled in together.”’ 

“She is a working-girl,”’ said Dr. Bud- 
dington, “and she isin Madame Favassi's 
embroidery and worsted store; and her 
naine is Angela Adams. And she 
with her mother in a cheap boarding-house. 
And now you know all about it.”’ 

“AlL?”—Mrs. Buddington made two 
round arches of her eyebrows, “I suppose 
—although you baven’t mentioned it—that 
she is pretty ?’’ 

‘“‘As beautitul asan angel,’’ said Dr. Bud- 
dington enthusiastically. 

“Oh, dear, dear !’”’ said Mrs. Buddington, 
shaking her head. “I’m afraid you've 


arrived at the desperate staye of tile disease, | 


Frank. A shop-girl in a boarding-house, 
and beantiful as an angel !”’ 

And she drew a long sigh of despair. 

Just about the tiine Dr. Buddington was 
running the gauntlet of his sister-in-law’s 
half-serious criticisins, Angela Adains was 
confiding to her mother the new light which 
had just dawned on her life. 

“Angela, you don’t mean it,’’ said poor 
Mrs, Adains. “It can’t be possible !"’ 

Mrs. Adains was pale, and attenuated, 
and shabby, with great bollows under her 
cheek-bones, and eyes that glowed beneath 
their brows like sinouldering fires. 

Angela was tall and graceful, with shining 
nut-brown hair, lipid brown eyes, and a 
delicate complexion, ‘where rose and lily 
strove together for wastery,’’ as the old 
poet says. 

“T do mean it,”’ said Angela, ‘‘and 

ible. Heloves ing, and wants 

e bis wife.”’ 

“Ob, Heaven be praised for this ! eagerly 
exclaimed Mrs. Adams. ‘Doctor Budding- 
ton isarich gentleinan, who can place iy 
jewel in « casket worthy of her brilliance. 
He has both social position and dignity. 

‘He is one whose notice vould be acredit 
toany girl. Did you tell him, darling,bow 
honored you were at his preference ?”’ 

The sudden crimson flained int Angela’s 
cheek. 

Her eyes glittered. 

“Honored, maimina!’’ she exclaimed. 
“]) fT Indeed, no! There is no man living 
by whose gracious preference I should feel 
—honored !”’ 

“Augela !’’ 

“‘Doctor Buddington is very kind,’’ said 
the wirl recklessiy, ‘and I do not deny that 
Llike him. But he is one of your un- 
canonized saints, and Iam human. I like 
to dance,to ZO to parties, picnics,excursions. 


is 
to 


it 
ine 


I delight in admiration, spirit, life, and, 
with an uplifting of her lovely young bea 1, 
‘‘I do not propose to take the ve during 
ili the rest of iny life under the pr 

arr gw. kie nik t 6 

a ¢ 

rs t ; i oe 
14VS LO LOSVIORY. | ain not ie I tpose 
sOlt. uialleabie bulnuan creatures wbo al 
be inoulded intoany sbape or form. I ain 


Angela Adains, and those who cannot take 
me just as I ain had better let me entirely 
alone.”’ 


lives | 


our risks, | 


h 





indulge in such a tirade when I began. 
But I have only expressed my real senti- 
ments,and now I must go back to the store, 
80 good-bye," 

And with a loving kiss, she left the warm 
little room, where poor Mrs. Adams spent 
most of her tine on a not particularly com- 
tortable sofa. 

Angela Adams was not 
tamed wild animal. 

Shy, sensitive, distrustful of herself, al- 
most nore than of others, capable of almost 
limitless affection, yet cold by intervals, 
her moods changed with kaleidoscopic sud- 
denness, 

*Yes,’’ she said, within herself, “I 
him ; but does he love me? Aim I worthy 
ofa placein his heart? Once enthroned 
there, am | capable of retaining ty _ posi- 
tion? For I would rather never be loved 
than, once having loved, to lose iny sceptre 
of command. Doctor Buddington is grave, 
silent, self-contained. 

“T ain a trivial-natured, untrained child, 
nor would I for worlds have him think me 
better than I ain !”’ 


unlike a half- 


love 


And so, raturally enough, there came a | 
inhar- | 
| “that you have had a most narrow escape ?”’ 


time when their two natures jarred 
moniously. 

“Of course, Angel,’’said Dr. Buddington, 
unconsciously using her pet name, ‘you 
will not go to the ‘Suminer 9 Night 
Festival ?’"’ 

“Why shouldn't I go ?”’ retorted Angela, 
all the rebellious instincts of her nature 
rising up against his words, *‘Al) the other 
girls are going.” 

“Won't it be rather a iniscellaneous 
crowd ?” said Dr Buddington critically. 

“IT do not pluine inyself on being an aris- 
tocrat,” said Angela coldly. 

“Tt isn’t that,”’ argued the doctor. “But 
the Favard girls and Miss Belinont are go- 
ing, with their cavaliers—at least, so I atn 
told—and they are not the associates with 
whom [| would wish you to mingle.’’ 


“Wethink differently on that, as on 
many other subjects,’’ said Angela. 

**Do aot go, Angela,’’ coaxed Dr. Bud- 
dington. “To oblige ine, abandon the 
festival.’’ 

“NotI,” said Angela lightly. “I love 
music, and adore the water, and I exult .in 


’ 


moonlight. IT shall go.’ 
Dr. Buddington looked sadly at the sweet 
defiant voung tace. 
Was Georgie right, after all ? 


Was their an inharmonious chord in 
Angela's nature which would seatter dis- 


cord through their whole future lives ?” 
He wasa nan who, although gentle,slow 
to decide, and judicially itipartial, was apt, 
now and again, to act on the spur of sudden 
impulse; and thus he spoke. 
‘Do as you please,” said he. “But re- 
member, Angela,that if you go to this suin- 


| iner-night picnic, it will be in defiance of 
my plainly expressed wishes; and I shall 
interpret it in but one way.” 


So he went away leaving 
deterinined than ever. 

“T am not to be governed like a child,” 
she said. “And I will go!” 

W hat a glorious night it was, 


Angela more 


The moonlight like beaming gold, the 
trees along the river-bank full of mystic 


shadows,the baud playing Strauss’ sweetest 
waltzes. 

The tactthat Kate Belmont had brought 
with her the brotuer whomn Angela so ve- 
hemently disliked was only a temporary 
dainper tc her amusement. 

So she danced, dreamed, watched the 
golden line of ripples that followed in their 
wake, and tried to forget Dr. Buddington’'s 
face—and all the tine sie was iniserable. 

“Weare to stop here for water,’ cried 
Kate Beliusont, rushing upto her, ‘fifteen 
ininutes. And there is a glen, with ao 
cold spring, and Dora Favassi and I are 
going ashore. The captain says there will 
be plenty of thine to gather maidenLcair 
ferns at the spring. You will come with us, 
Angela ?”’ 

And searcely pausing to think, Angela 
joined the crowd of tumultuous young girls 
who were hurrying across the plank into 
the woods. 

‘Kate !’ she cried. ‘‘Dora, wait for me! 

But alinost betore she knew it, was 
by Hugo Beliiont’s side, in the darksoine 
recesses olthe piace, 

“Where is the spring ?"’ she breathlessly 
demanded, “Woiere are the others ?” 

“Tt will be all right,’ said Mr. Belmont, 
With the stnooth, plausible sintle which she 
so disliked. **Dou’t hurry, Ll bey. 
is plenty of tiine, “Take tay aria, 
ofashort cut which ; 

“But I don’t like short euts,’said Angela 


ice- 


” 


Siie 


I know 





angrily, as she re.wemmbered tial she was 
alone with this wan inthe woods. ‘Take 
we back atouce!’ 

Mr. Belinont Jaughed in a = Sinister 


fashion. 

“You don’t like short cuts,”’ said he,‘‘and 
you don't like ine! Sut J you, my 
pretty princess, and Kate bas been obliping 


iIKE 


enough to play into wy hands, There tuey 
yo back to the Steamer, ‘I have hardly 
liad Cline Uylb to yet much iInaldenlalir 
fern, eh?” 

‘Tet us hasten, mr) 1 DOrealh aS Any 4 


4 
spend th 
uy dear, in love 
Angela burst into a wild shriek. 


ind War. 








| fish and wilful, and also a spendthrilt ? 


| word chat I 


‘There 


| 


“Help !”’ she cried,s purning the sneering | he only bade him “Enjoy yourself while 


villain away, “help! help! Oh, is there no 


At that selft-saine moment a tall, dark 
figure seemed to glide like a shadow across 


Hugo Beimont fell backwards like a log, 
measuring his length on the dewy grass, 
and Angela feit ber arin drawn resolutely 
through that of Dr. Frank Buddington. 

“You here ?"’ she cried, with a little hy- 
steric KASD. “Oh, Frank, I au so giad-—-so 
thankful !" 

“We mast walk quickly,” he said in a 
low voice. “The steamer has already 
sounded her signal ot departure—we have 
not a second to lose,”’ 

lt was likea troubled dreain—the shifting 
moonlight, the dewy thickets, the glisten of 
the river, the consciousness that they were 
once nore afloat, with the sweet sound of 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube” again chiin- 
ing in her ears, the colored lights of the 
boat shedding a rainbow-like glory on the 
thronged deck. 

Dr. Buddington lead her to a secluded 
seat, and stood in silence beside her, 

She was very pale—she wrung her hands. 

“How came you on board?” she asked 
in a low tone. 

‘Because, Angela, I felt that you needed 
a protector—because I did not dare to trust 
my treasured lainb among wolves, Do 
you know, dear,” he added iopressively, 


“Yes,” she answered, shuddering. 
Frank, [ have been so inad, so wiltul, 
Ialinust deserved the worst which 
could award ime, 

‘“] have been trying an experiment with 
my own heart, and it has failed me. Dear 
Frank, can you forgive ine? Can you be- 
lieve ine when I tell you that I never will 
defy your better judgment again ?”’ 

He stooped down in the shadow and ten- 
derly kissed ber brow. 

“My own darling,’ he said, “I can be- 
lieve anything that is good and true of you! 
You are only a little wilful that is all."’ 

‘*‘But Ll never will be wiiful again,’’ she 
whispered, “for I love you, Frank, and if 
my folly bad estranged you, I should have 
been wretcbed for life.’ 

And that was the end of Angel's ex- 
periments; and Mrs. Dr. Buddington is 
the most graceful and dignified of young 
matrons, 80 that even Mrs. Georgie says 
wonderingly— 

“T never could have believed that she 
could turn out such a perfect woman, 
Frank, you were right, after all.”’ 

_ 


“Oh, 
that 
fate 


— 


The Heir of Langley. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


The funeral was over, the will read, 
and the young Sir Henry was sole leir 
to the vast estate. 

His mother died when Henry was six 
years old, and he had grown up to the age 
of twenty-two years with not a wish un- 
gratitied. 

His father was an old tnan, and loving his 
only child with all his heart, could not’ en- 
dure that any wish of his) should be 
thwarted. 

Asa child his fond nurse ealled bitn ,‘as 
beautiful asa picture ;"’ and as the years 
passed on be had the added charin of strong 
inanhood, 

He had the best of tutors ; 
lavished on bhitn without stint. 

W hat wonder that never having been de- 
nied a single desire, he should yrow up sel- 


( 4 OOD Sir Nicholas Havens was dead. 


money was 


His good old father, feeling that bis health 
and strength were daily failing,called Henry 
to his rooin one day, not long belore his 
death, and begyed him to regard his one 
last wish. 

“My son,” said he, ‘when [I ain gone I 
fear you will spend your money and waste 
your land; but swear to ine that vou will 
never part with the poor old lodge that 
stands in the glen, for when your gold is 





spent, and your lands are gone, and the 
world frowns upon you, there you will find 
a faithful friend.” 

The lad laughed right merrily, 

“Why, dear father, ] give you tiny solemn 
“will do your will; but there is 
no danger that Ishall ever need to part with 
all these broad acres, for vou, dear father, 
will jive many years yet to enjoy your 
POSSESSIONS and to keep tne in order: and 
you know | aw going Wo turu Over & new 
leaf and be more prudent,’ ‘ 

gut the old father only shook his head 
and sighed, and answered never a word, 

And now he was gone, aud the heir lor- 
got, before inany months had passed, ail 
about the new leaf be bad thought to turn 
over and the better life he had iutended 
lead, for his former coumpanions were con- 
stantiv urgitigg bilta Om, and ridiculing lilt, | 
for belny, as they expressed it, a 
sop?’ and the vld babits being strong uvon 
hiiiun, be finally wave up the battle and be- 
Caine Lue merriest protiizate of Lue all. | 

lie Spent the daysiih terry cheer, an i 
drank and revelled all night; be gambled, | 


to | 


“li K- 


he tasted all kinds of vices, always Spend 
ny, vever Sparing, until all bis gold) was 
and be wiust sel. Lis bouse and lands 

suvla 

I) 1 ler J 
} su» | 

i I ‘ 
| 
and ivunging eve spon i LA 
estate. So instead of warning Sir ite 


| hier 


, all ber excellence 








you're young ; if you will sell your lands, 
I will give you a good lot of goid for 
them. 

He, nothing loth, sold his goodly herit- 
age to Robert, his steward ; but for every 
pound Robert agreed to give, the land was 
well worth three. 

Thus he sold bis land and home, atl but 
the poor and lonely lodge that he had 
sworn to his father to keep. 

Then he told bis friends to drink and be 
inerry, and you may be sure they obeyed, 
till finally again he was without a penny. 

But he had no fear of the future yet, for 
he thought of bis many trusty friends, 
whom he bad entertained so royally; but 
when he appealed to them for ald he found 
ene was notat home, another had vo money 
to lend, another called him a thriftiess foul, 
and told hin sharply, “go vour way.” 

Then, too late, he saw bis tiatake : too 
late he began to repent; and worn with 
dissipation, worried with doubtsof bis fu- 
ture, ashamed to beg—for although he tried 
to get work, no one would even try such a 
nan as he—weary, sick at heart, and alone, 
“ went his way back to his childhood's 

101ne, 

Hie at last came within sight of Langley 
Manor, 

Hie was 8 weary and so wretched that he 
could searcely put one foot betore the other. 

Ah, how faint he was! 

How his brain reeled ! 

Iie tried vainly to stand erect, but he was 
80 worn and fatigued that he fell in the 
dust by the roadside ; and there, insensible 
lay the splendid form, the wreek of the 
beautiful youth, Sir Heury, the heir of 
Langley. 

Ouly twenty-tiwe years old—poor, poor 
boy ! 


Would be bad a mother's love, a father’s 


fond care and protection to aid him to re- 
gain bis lost character and position ! 
A pitiable sight, indeed, is that of fallen 


manhood, 

Although the three years of his dissipation 
showed plainly on his face, yet the fair, 
golden-brown locks, the high, white fore- 
head, the wondrously-pertect features, 
looked terribly down there in the dust and 
dirt of the roudside ! 

But hark! there was the sound of wheels, 
of horses’ hoots, and down the road came 
the daintiest of basket phietons, drawn by 
two darling white ponies ; and in the car- 
riage, holding the reins herself, sat the very 
queen of fairies, Miss Lesley Chester, only 
ehiid of the Hon. Rowland Chester, whose 
ésiate, called Chester Hall, lay some four 
utiles further down the road, 


Clad in white from head to foot, she 
seemed just a witching little fairy ; but she 
was, withal, #0 geuerous, so oued, #0 true of 


heart, that 


**To see her ia to tove her, 
And love none else tor ever : 
For nature made her what she is, 
Aod be'r made sic another,** 


But suddenly the tair driver caught sight 
of soine Object by the wayside ; the horses 
veered to one side, frightened at the sight ; 
but she soon quieted them and brougut 
them to a standstill, and throwing tue 
reins to ber companion,who was pone other 
than her cousin, the great and noble Lord 
Holeroft, ot Greslehurst, she exclaimed, 
“See, it is sole poor, unfortunate tan 
whom we must aid,” 

Springing lightly from the carriage, 
rau hastily to his side. 

“He is insensible ; what can we do?” 

Lord Holcrott, looking about himto dis- 
cover where best lo take the inan, saw «a 
party of laborers, and calling them to hii, 
they quickly raised their burden from the 
ground, 

*Do any of vou know the man ?" eagerly 
inquired Lesley. 

“Ay, ay, my lady! "Tis him we call the 
heir of Langley !"’ auswered the man, dof- 
fiog tis lat. 

“Where can he be cared for ?""asked Lord 
Holerolt, as, noting the anxious light in 
bis fair cousin's eyes, he longed quickly to 
get rid of the insensible man, 

“Well, my lord, I'm thinking 
bean't no place to take him to; he hain't 
no home, you 8e@, poor tellow 3” and th 
hard-working laborer dropped bis bead, 
for hiseyes were invist with tears, “J 'd 
yiadly take hitn totny own hutsble botwue, 
though, sir,’’ and be ayain raised his head 
“[ kuowed hits as a child, sir.”’ 

“No, no! He must be tacen to my fa- 
ther’s house.’ Lesley spoke quickly and 
eagerly. “Ifyou, good men, will carry 
him along, We will yo instantly and bring 
a carriage lo meet you.” 

And veltore ber astonisbed and ill- pleased 
coupanion could utter a word, sue bad bur- 
ned linn to the phaeton, and tuey had 
driven bastily away. 

‘Theo he did rewonstrate with 
beyywed ber w turn back aud 
order. 

But no; she wasa wilful fairy, too, 


she 


there 


her, and 
counterinapnd 


with 
—flor you kKiow we cannot 


possess ali good Gualilies—anud sie relused 
to hear a word, but drove ier wee poules as 
biiey had never been driven be vor 
Reaching ote, she sent a prow back 
With a2 large, €aSV Carriage anil p tity oft 
pillows; despatched another- itian for the 
ti “t doctor; then busted hers i os 
Wiy that @ Colmlortablé ruoin Was prepared 
{ “ siiptt 
bhey yer i bearing who SOX] | 
4 ‘ ‘ ps 
I ™ 
i, way 
“Ob, ny Lesley, we will d rhiwm as 


} would be done by.”’ 
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Boon they brouglit him,stil! unconscious, | amnazed at your impudence! My daughter 
and laid him onthe bed, and for weeks looks higher than to a profligate. 

they nursed him with the best of care; but “She isto be the wite of Lord Holcroft, a 
his life bung by a thread, and for six long | man of honor and worth. 





weeks the fever held its own. “Sir, Dam astounded at your audacity I’ 
Bat the man’s strong constitution, t- eontinued Mr. Chester, alusost choking with 
gether with the excellent nursing, finally | rage. 
carried hiin safely through. “And thix ia the return vou make forour 
How much they learned of bis vouth and | kindness! Leaivownyv presence, sir, this 
past life! iystarrt ! | Ptat sti chen you ean come to 
He constantly raved of his old home, of) tne with a redeemed character, as The pos 
his father, begging them to carry bim | sesser of Langley Manor, then will talk 
home. about yvour er tnv Leosle 
Sometimes he was living over ayain his ‘oHBal; '—that ewill never corn lhe 
three terrible years of dissolute life; but | gone, Tre nt 
most of all he talked of his) ehildliood Sir blewr in face 4 white as th 
hortme. anow, tottered ithe presence ofthe 
The two families had been intimate when) enraged tat ! 
Sir Nicholas was alive, and Lestey and Ife kept on and on, until at last } ‘ 
Henry had played together as ehildr far y frome ‘ theld | i 
but after the death of his wife he lad given | love; and then, throwing bansell down 
up all society, and taking his child with | upon the ground bereath the shade of a 
him, had spent inany years in travel in | grand old oak, ho yave fail vent to his 
foreign lands, so thatthe children seldoiui | pe , yp tenis y — 
inet. ' “Fool—fool !"’ said he. “AST tna \ 
But now thatthe son oftheir old triend bed, Yrmust die. Butoh, how ean ft 
wasthrown so unexpectedly upon their t? My punishu tseemis wreat tl " 
care, the Chesters did all in their power to help ine! 
bring him back to life and health, sparing “My love i ve! ou will neve 
neither money or trouble, doloy by litn as kn pi ed you! And) sh ) 
they would by their own son. marcy Lord Holter ’ 
Well, at last the crisis was past, and he “jtiow ean J bear it? 
slept as sweetly asachild. OVW thi +1 end of it | i. 
“Ob, how white and weak he looks!"  twenty-fis rs and my es nearly 
thought Lesley, as she poazed oom the ’ 
that bad grown to be so dear tober thir la | | {unt ' t th 4 
all these weary weeks of watching erotior ye | t and then t 
Yea, all unknown to her, the love which t . roand what could 
was to be the yreat joy of ber life had eon | 
to Lesley ; butas vetshe thought not \t ‘ an _— ‘ ibs 
love; aheonly telt th# no miatcer t vioft juve t 
happy she might be to have Sir blenrv we | rr, : ae , 
again, still she should iniss bin sem ! , and in | \ t el vias 
that she hoped he would bea long f ! { ! t leaea 
no, she didn't hope that, either ; and her i to his feet and turted 
she concluded she didnt really Know wiiat With mew 7 , eurt to we t 
she did hope, after all, wane nm t riledst “it w Lut t \é rie shi 
of these contradictory niusings beeame ¢ throuslit 
acilous ofa pairofdark eyes pacing cat t 1 t } lun 7 
ostly at her. he: butuatter a ile gloomy thoughts enn 
Slowly raising ber own, she met the paz ver] ! ! Vith b ed 
of those dark eves whieh were to be to lier peu sri \ , cu . 
the most beautitul in all the wide world, Vt least, ta 1 t vi ren 1 
before she could eollect lier thotishts to ti neni n, and t dr » th 
speak, Sir Henry asked in a weak voice, Tetons t hide vt tall troe ant 
“Wheream I?" lerurowth, Lee ithe Lumtbie down i 
*At Chester Hall, the home of Kowlape ; m¢e ' : y 
(‘hester,’’ answered Lesley. v oue , os : ‘ 
“Ah, ves! And you?” , ° 
“Tam bis daughter Lesely. ; . ched th eciheal sth 
“Oh! LT remember you thow—tiy forimer , a ,; 
playmate. But how came There.” aay 2 pig pibics toy 
. . ‘ i new is Were oir tii i le i 
“Forgive me, but you are strictly for ee eh 
bidden to talk. IT! you will promise to listen cries bes Migatys we ; po: . 
I will tell vou all know «about at, an seh aE eco 
awered Lesley. I BRAD ESES ‘ ' ‘ 
oa * 4 
“T protaise,’’ Sir Henry replied. WN", Pe] eenprt meOe Sae a ery 
Lesley told bis all; them she said she ese | . 
must leave him, but would send the murs But what beheld me tuere Cina byrevtacdat 
and went away to dream over every litt cacw aw OOK OF Gespalr Upon lls 
word he bad spoken. ; P : 
That ROEIS silly doesn't it * lis Lil it et r file, 
Well, a good many things seems silly ty MEY | very 5039 sic a™ 
those who are not in love, which Seem very | What d By ere eee wwe? Let is 
sensible to lovers, weet, eee . ' 
. $A Tp, ‘ KNOW TOW: ‘Mv son, when 
Lord Holeroft stayed on at Chester Tlall | n one. 1 tear vou wil wead rte. 
all this time, irritated by the interest moan iano” aindh neil ice teaiedian Melt lea 
fested by Lesley for the invalid, yet mot) yak ag a gt ee eer 
wishing to go away without a final wud | : ote ae thal manda , ome’ 
decisive interview, which sie avoided piv oe ; ’ hao : pee te 
hitn. sh ce: sieea hla 4 if hie 
He was a most weleome guest to Mr. and there \ j fiiad a 
Mra, Chester, for besides being the nepbew “The words seemed eng 
of the latter he wasan ardent adiiirer e 
Lesloy,and a persistent suitor tor her band Yes, there indeed isa ana’ 
but Lesley understanding bis seltish and And with a trembling hand he pointed to 
arrogant heart mnuech better than be hnuew, .e ‘ th running noos that a act 
could not be induced to pive hin aw lavera over his head, and above it, in great letters. 
ble answer. were Linen ords 
Still be would not give up the belief that (iraceless wreieh vou have s t vou 
she in time night couse to love and accept 4 
hiw. “Here isa trusty friend that will shield 
Lesley’s parents gave jitm every en you trou disgrace and end y Siaine aud 
courageinent as he was, te their tn nds 4) Sorrow 
most estiinable yvouny tuan, besides beiny Nev i\ sy othe Lunglev, 
possessed of a considerable fortune, wirich but oa l ‘ al { eck , 
added preatly to hisother qualitios im the | sprany t, When lo! the ceiling Surs 
eyes of Mr. Chester. LM rand ti to the ground 
“At last Heury was able to wit up, and li iVoustonished om the floor. hardly 
many adelightul hour le spent, wit | know : aalive 
ley by his side, reading tubim her taveorite \\ Lode by dive looked ibout. } 
poeuis. found @ paper Wrapped a it ak 
But more often they were engaged in it told) titi of a pois rh Ubu ui in 


oonversallons, in which they learned a 


great deal of one another's pust life and Dfes fount thar piace, opened the chests, 


their hopes for the future, i. ere tnone he to bia ke from his 
But finally therecame aodav when Sir iher which read thas 
Henry could no longer keep trom bitnsedt ODay more NY & Se ‘ales 
the fact that Lesiey was growing to be seats. Mania’ ’ ; os 
dearer than life itself to hitta, and her rope must at last ge agekt sania 
quested an interview of Mr. Chester. Ife 
was received inthe library. Phe heir of Langley fell ap hie face. 
“Mr. Chester,’ began Sir Henry, l come ‘(nee again | swear.’ said be. “that I 
to expres tny thanks for your great kind. wil ard rw athe j 1] 
ness in caring for me through mv Tiness ; joend tov waves a mee, 
Rigsadebt lean never hope to repay, 1! and , } P 
“But now [ anust not intrude longer: thou t. then arose to his feet 
upon your penerous hosp tulllv, and have VW ’ ened teart and ~ j | \ 
come to bid you farewell.” tered tes of | viev Mua 
“No thanks are needed, sir Henry,” an ile ned admittance to the a - 
swered Mr. Chester “We were ol v ! v1 i h Wie t 
glad to be of service to the son ofour lily y eat at ties 
esteemed friend, vour tat r. Weontv did , . 
as he would have dor ! wiyot us | 
hike siluatlieot 
“Your kind words giv f it pleasur 
>. 
‘ 
n this 
**] have not, sir, i I 
sadly. Robert W 
‘Well, sir, see that you never do. What} will give him 1, for ' e his land 
have you to offer—you, who spent your / and it was a good bargs for 
wands and gold in riotous living? I am | Then said Welch with a great oath, «] 


EVENING POST. 





———SE 
lost by that bargain; but here I offer you, boy with all the force ot inv heart, and 4s 
Sir Henrv before thesc friends of mine, | loved me, as I have been well assured, and 
that you shall bave it back for less than » remember now with comfort. 

you soldit to me’—never dreaming that In the way of education I did mere for 
t mny adopted son than is commonly done for 


the spendthrift heir had any money, and ‘ 
glancing around the table, as much asto those woe look to the trapeze and bar for 


sav, “There! baven't I redeemed myself tmarntenance. 

now ?” Ile came ot age with solid miuseles and 
Phen, to the amazement of all, Sir Henry = fairiy calture d wind, and with a tull list of 

pulled forth the gold and laid it upon the engagements at sundry provineial halls, 

table, and said, *“lhere is vour price, and Soon after that be fell in love. 

now the gold is yours and the land is A hurried letterfrom Lancashire brought 

mine, and I am once again Sir Henry of tne the news. 

Langley Manor ‘ Joe was performing in one of the smoky, 
Ss) anazed was Robert Weleh that be brick-built, people-craummed, factory -stud- 

could not speak. ded towns, plentiful enough in that indus- 
“And pow continued Sir Henry, turning trious county, when he was smitten by a 

tothe man who bad offered to lend him sioger in the company--not one of the com- 

toney, “here, inv man; for your kindness ion sort, he was careful to explain.” 
uishall have sixty pounds, a pound for ‘The angel smiled on him; two months later 

every penny you were willing to lend me, they were married, too far north for me to 

and Timake you keeper of my forest, for 1 attend the ceremony. 

should be much to blame it 1 did not re- “Sorry you ean’t be with us, dear 

yard vour bounteous heart,” daddy,” Joe wrote; “but I know the as- 
fhenm turning tothe hard-hearted stew- | surance of our bappiness will gladden your 

ind, said “Take vour gold and go.” kind old heart, and we shall certainly 
With «a bappy beart Sir Henry went | come to see you before long.” 

uit j speaking with the old ‘This promise was not fulnlled, 
Kervants, Business keptthe young folks far away 





Now be was again arich man; s0 inuch from Yorkshire, and tor two years an oc- 
tined; but be had stillto redeem | casional letter was all that joined us. 
siost couaracter betore he eould present At last the tine came lor our ineeting. 
himself before Mr. Chester as a suitor for | can remember yet how it stirred me to 
o's tirana. anticipyte seeing iny boy again, and mak- 
Great was the wonder and amazement of | ing the acquaintance of his wife. 
* country round about when the news [ani uncertain how matters stood with 
‘ ri how the thrittless heir had again them-——-whether the great and assured bliss 
possession of the Manor. ot early marriage had lasted, or dwindited 
buat mov heads were shaken, many into the matter-of-fact toleration that serves 
gis drawn, While the old gray-heads mut as happiness with so many busbands and 
I Will soon fall back to his old WIiVeSs, 
No hints had come in the few lines that 
Batnow he had something to work for, | reached ime at intervals from many parts of 


the kingdom, 

The birth of a boy and girl bad been 
, | li-trentiment of hime; here. | duly chronicled ; but of what seemed % me 
hiised » a#ecCeptl Laer apologies and toid Lie teaore linportant matter of domestic 
cotifort there was no word, 

Well, the time came and passed. 

I had inade Mrs. Trevor’s acquaintance, 
and renewed ny Knowledge of Joe, 

Physicaily, my boy was tnuch improved; 
his wide chest had deepened ; his muscular 
caine to be spoken of, as his) lather was be- limsbs were tnore tnassive. 
fore hin, as tour good Sir Henry !? Concerning his wite, I need only say 

Pien, and not antil then, did he present | that she struck me favorably at first sight; 
himself belore Mr. Chester, to de. | that I have not seen, from that time to this, 
and his consent to winning his daughter | apy but sensible and womanly traits in 
for his wite. her, and that she fills now now the place of 
a daughter to ine, in such fashion as real 
daughters in the ordinary way seldom 
equal. 

‘This life is a sickening sort of business,’’ 
said Joe, in melancholy contidence to me, 
us we settled down for a quiet talk on the 

Poen Sic Henry went insearch of Lesley, night of his arrival, when his wife and 
and finding ler in the garden among her cbildren, and iny landlady, bad gone to 
flowers, he poured out lis love, and asked | bed. 

{ “Sickening. I havethe best wife in the 

She accepted Linn with tears of joy in her | world, healthy and lovable children, the 
eves. ~~ nost affectionate old father possible, and 
: vet,”’ Slapping my Knee, and looking hard 
aline with his great black eyes—’’ yet I 
have uot found real happiness.” 

My heart sank. “Why not?’ I asked 
hii. 

‘“Tt’s bard to say,’’ be answered, sucking 
vigorously at a black-headed pipe. 

“It galls me to the quick to slave at iny 
business and risk my lite daily for a bare 
hand-to-tnouth existence. 

“There’s iny wife, too; look at her case, 
A domestic servant, I call her. 


iow to live tor; and aithouch his old 
Coto panions 1nie back with tuanyvy Excuses 


cone ail Lie Satme story: 

To oshatt never puto my old) heme in 
jeopardy again. To am under oath to re- 
af moniv Charaeter betore the world.”’ 

bull aVvear passed away, and had been 
f lwith good work, tor the young heir 


Mr. Chester took him heartily by the 
{ane eave: baltia 4 yood welcome, bey- 
ving forgiveness for his past unkindness, 


wood givanyg bin praise for having raised 
himosell so high in the estimation of the 


moomle, 


: wif 
hit lie iis Wile. 


lier faher never told) her of that avowal 
otlove whiea Sr tleury had tade to bin 
: butonly said that Sir Henry, 
jog bis Oploion, was an ill-bred fellow for 


‘ 


having left them as he did; but that it was 

only what toight be expeeted frou sucha 

rable ssolute fellow. 

rs. Chester and her daughter had | 

lieved over bis sudden disappear- 

ance, and Leslev, by lis absence, Came to 
i how she had grown to love him, and 
used so decidedly to listen to Lord Hol- 


avear belore, 


Lthat he did at last take “no” for an- “She washes, bakes, cleans her rooms, 
swer. aud left Chester Hall. tends her children, drudges from early 
When they heard of Sir Henry regaining | morning to late night, and has no more 
hisold home, and of the new and better | time for refining studies or intellectual 
he was jeading, hepe sprang up in growth than any other lodging-house 
Leslev’s heart that she tilght again be per- slavery.”’ 
niitted to meet hinns and now nae bad come “Come, Joe,” said I, “don’t get such 


ideas into your head. 

“There is no way out of it. 
lot is iinpossible now.”’ 

*“Quite,’? said the poor lad, sighing. 
“Quite impossible, daddy. 

“Content or not, poor we are, and must 


and bad entreated tor her love. 

Could it be true? 

She seemed to be iInadream, but sne 
ikhened by the fond kisses whieh 
lier | ver |? essed Upon her brow, her cheek, 


A different 


Was t 


Sir Henry would not be put off long; he | remain. 

would have an early wedding. “TT know a man of my age who is cursed 
~o In The sweet September sunshine they | with a rieh and powertul imayination. 
re married, Nature intended him for a poet; but he is 
\nd now, with the merry marriage bells | poor, works at a mechanical trade for a 


niuging ig our ears, we bid them adieu, and 


iT living, and gnaws his heart out. 
leave thei to bewin their life together. 


|; ‘Nature gave me _ bodily 
———— | Look!’ 
He rose, expanded his huge chest, caugh 
A Muscular Hero. | up with one ~ a heavy oak chair, oa 
whirled it round his head. ~ 

“What does it all amount to?” he re- 
} sumed, dropping the chair, and sitting 
} down in it again with a groan, 
| “Empty-beaded fools who can sing a 
| comic Song make aS many guineas as I do; 
Harold Brachtnann, continental violin. | and with a long life of hard work there is 
iscand leader of the orchestra, and Lain | no prospect of earning enough to keep us 
chiefly on aeeount of | in comfort.” 


Strength. 


RY J. CLEGG, 


LPihOoUGiH ty natne appears on the 
bills of our eceoncert hall as Professor 


isually considered 


ig hair, sSimooth-shaven fae and a fur- “Don't fret about it,”’ was all the solace I 
ir » be a foreigner, Twas born in | could give him. 

Bradford, bave lived there alt my life, and “Your wife doesn't. She is happy 
monly entitled by birth and baptism toa | enough, and will make you happy too, if 
rv unmusical and ordinary name indeed, voa Jet her.” i : 

Mi . ities isa fiddler belore me—and There was little sleep for ine that night. 
Lone. | lay awake for hours, barrassed by Jue’s 
| tie foand tine to teach me his trade, and | coutession of discontent, and picturing evil 
in hbonestand sufficient liv days for him in the future, 
Miserable, short-sighted beings that we 
is lton 1 | state are ! 
J Prey My forebodings were soon to be laid at 
rest nd terrible fashion, 
J Ss er iweinent t our ull proved 
it irouse entousiasin 
On the | ‘av night we had a full house 
is StI eth that distinguish ahi in | Our manager walked about in high good- 


humor, jingling the money in his pockets, 
and working little sums in mental arithme- 
but | came to love the | tic to estimate the recel pts. 


How men love their sons |, a childless | 
man, don’t know 


ote 














li 
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EVENING POST. 








Atnine o’clock Joe appeared and set to 
work. 

A few minutes later [ noticed a peculiar, 
pungent smell. 

‘“‘There’s a fire somewhere, Professor,” 
iny second violin whispered. 

‘Hush!’ said the clarionet player, who 
sat close behind me. “Keep it quiet, 
man !”" 

But that was not easy. A wave of rest- 
lessuess ran over the hall and balconies, a 
low murmur swelled into shrieks and 


groans, and in little inore than one minute | 


came the frenzied rush to ihe doors that in 
these cases always proves what seltish, 
cowardly wretches we are, with all our 
culture and civilization. 

The fire in itself was nothing, merely a 
bit of smouldering canvas behind the 
scenes; but a panic had set in, and was not 
to be stopped. 

The manager ceased to chuckle about his 
recipts, lett off jingling bis money, and ran 
upon the stage to call for order. 

He wight as well have tried to check the 
Niagara Falis, 

Joe caught his trapeze, swung himself 
into the middle of the hall, and, hanging 
there above the peop!e’s beads, lifted up 
his deep voice in warning. 

It was all waste of breath. 


Seeing that, 


into the lower balcony, 
private door, down a narrow staircase, and 
caine out into the corridor, just inside the 
pay-boxes. 

The crush here was terrific. It was hope- 
less, even for the athlete, to dream of pierc- 


| 
ing the crowd, and no human speech could | 


avail. 

The way out was barred by a double 
railing, through which passage could only 
be made in single file, and behind that the 
inassive entrance-dvurs were fast shut and 
bolted. 

In a few seconds that vast heap of writh- 
ing, shrieking, half-suffgeated hu:nanity 
would be jainmed, helpless, into this sort 
of slaughter-house, and crushed to death. 

How wo open those threatening doors ? 

There was only one way- Joe saw it, 
and sprang upon the shoulders of tne near- 
est man, and went over the heads of the 
clossly-packed crowd with rapid strides, | 
crushing hats and bonnets with sublime in- 
difference. 

In a moment the wide doors rolled apart. 
Joe turned tore up a length of railing with 
®antic strength, and hurled it into the 
street. 

One more, and the passage would 
clear. 

He laid his powerful hands on the re- 
inaining woodwork, and shook it vioiently. 
It cracked, yielded, gave way suddenly, 
and the strong man was burled over upon | 
nis back and trainpled into insensibility by 
thousands of heedless feet, within a yard of | 
the threshold. 

When the rush was over, and there was 
time wo breathe and think, his still body 


be 


was seen lying among the splintered 
tiinber. 
‘Here, quick !"’ said a tall man who had 


been the first to escape; ‘here's the brave 
fellow that saved us all. Lend a hand 
with this wood.’’ 

Help was not wanting. A score of gentle 
hands lifted the bruised, crushed body, and 
laid it down, clear of the rubbish, fora 
doctor’s inspection. 

Inspection and belp came alike too late. 
Joe Trevor was dead. 

— 

CLEAR HEADED Crows.—In one instance 
I bad ny fleld-glass witn me, and made | 
careful notes of what took place. The | 
crows had assembled on Duck Island, in 
the Delaware river, and were busily en- | 
yaged in running along the sand-bars ex- 
posed at low tide. Every few moments 
one of them would rise up to a height of | 
tully fifty feet, carrying a mussel in its | 
beak, and flying inland to a distance of one 
hundred yards, would let the mullusk fail 
on the meadow, Usually the force of the 
tall was sufficient to break the shell. Tie 
crows, a8 soon asthey bad let fall their bur- 
den, immediately returned to the island 
and bars and gathered imore inusseis. Tis 
was continued until the returning tide 
inade mussel-hunting impracticable. In ne 
instance, did the crows carry the food they 
were gathering by their feet. There is one 
fact with reference to this habit of the crows, 
which is, I think, indicative of greater in- 
telligence than the mere fact of lifting an 
object and dropping it in order to break it. 
This is, that all the mussels so dropped 
were left undisturbed until the returning 
waters nade further fishing lupracticable, 
when the birds hastened to feast on the 
results of their intelligent labor. Marvelous 
as it Inay seein, these crows recognize the | 
nature of tides; and, knowing their tiine 
was short, inade as good use of it a8 possible. 

—- oc > — 
“Doing a Grand Work for Me.”’ 


In sending for anew supply of Compound 
Oxygen, a gentleman at Walnut, lowa, 
SaVS : 

“T cannot get along without it, as it is do- 
ing such a grand work forme. You would 
not believe ineto be the same miserable 
man I was a year ago to see ine now, I ain 
gaining so fastin flesh. I weigh more now 
than I ever did in iny life before,but I still 


have pains through inv lungs when I do 
any work; but other wavs I am feeling as 
vell as ever I did 

( r I Lis ‘ Pp | 

A gz 

y ‘ ary 
cures in Consumption, Catarr ‘ ralg 
Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and a wide rang 
of chronic diseases, will be sent tree. Ad- 


dress Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and | 
11]1 Girard St., Philada, 


| ful mmad—they grew on 


ii 
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BY DAVID KER. 


NTONY LICHEN was my young man, 
and indeed, he was a very nice young 
man, and it wasn’t his fault he was 

utech ; that all came fromm being born in 
foreign parts, and might bave happened to 
anyone; but my mother was English tothe 
| back bone, shed often say ; and she had a 
) Way of suowing foreigners their place, * that 
| Wasn't pleasant to thei ; and soinetiines it 

provoked them, 80 they'd up and give her 
| & piece of their inind—a thing she couldn't 
putup with, as she said, coming of a decent 
family that had no foreiguers in it. 

“Sophia, my dear, we're all foreigners in 
oue part of the world or another,” my fa- 
ther would say. “If we were ww go to Hol- 
land, Sopia, we'd be foreigners there, you 
know.” 

But mother she'd not believe it. 

‘It's thein would be foreigners all the 
same,’’she’d say,‘*wherever we were, And 





such, | do not know.” 
And I couldn’t tell which was ris-‘it, for I 
was not book-learned, but just a plain 


| Young woman that tried to do her best, 
he set his bar swinging, propelled hiimself | 
burst through a 


Ouly I knew that we couldn't help where 
we were born. 


“Oh, mother,’’ I used to say, “I do de- 


| clare to gracious, it’s inean of you to talk so 
| Of poor Antony. 


Ifhe’d robbed a bunk, 
you couldn't go on worse.”’ 
Sutall mother would say, was— 


“Oh, Jane, Jans, how can you be so be- 
sotted with the Dutch ?”’ 
*''Tisn’t the Dutch, ma.” says [. “It’s 


“And that’s exactly the same thing,’’said 


| she. 


Oh, it was dreadful! 

Sally Ann had her young man. 

He was a fariner, 

And Amelia Matiida had hers. 

He was a farmer, too. 

And [’im sure neither of them was as nice 
as my Antony Lichen. 

But mother never said a wordagainst ’em 
because—as | said once when I was dread- 
the soil like the 
cabbayes. 


Sally Ann mighthave her company on | 


Sunday evening, and Amelia Matilda hers 
on Wednesday, but there was no time 
us. 

I wasn’t naturally sly. 

I wouldn’t have you think that of me for 
worlds. 

But your steady company is your steady 


| company, come what tay, and we tinade up 
/ ourminds we'd 
| folks liked it or not. 


see each other whether 

That was the way it began. 

What began ? 

Oh, his coming sly into the sewing-rooin 
onthe second tlhoor, where the tnachine 
Was ; gelling lirst ou the fence and then on 
the shed, and then in at the window. 

Anu Pd say to mother— 

“Mother, I’m going up tosew.” 

And she'd say— 

“Well, Jane, just as you like.’’ 

And then I'd go up there; aod then I'd 
putimy candle in the window, in would 
come Antony; and I’d work the treadle 
with my ivoot to drown cur voices, 

‘The room was a little one, and all it held 
was the machine, one cane-coair, and one 
big ari-chair, With a striped chintz cover. | 

Oh, yes, and a peach-basket we used for | 
our work, 

Two people about filled it up,but Antony 
used to say it Was just like heaven. 

Antony was very poetical. 

If wwotuer only could have overlooked bis 
being Dutch, I’m certain sure she’d have 
Suld SU LOO, 

Well, it was delightful. 

] never was happier. 

EXvery time the stairs creaked,we thought 
it was ima. 

And I used to think that if Antony 
should jump out of the window in a hurry, 
and get down the wrong side into the = clts- 
tern and be drowned, what a dreadtul thing 
It Would be, 

Or even it he wasn’t drowned, our dog, 
Bose, tight take it tuto his head to hold 
biti, and pa bad a gun, and of courses he'd 
think it was a robber. 

Iivery horrid picture I 
did; but things never turn out as you 
pect they wiil. 

What vou dread never happens,and what 
you don t does. 


I 


Xe 


eould think of, 


r © 


We unght bave been meeting in. that 
' Sewinyg-rooimm vet, forall LT know—me and 
Antony—1II it bhadim t BKeen tor Lhe arim colin. 


ing off that chair. 


W bat took it off, I don’t know, butoff it 
Was anyhow ; and pa, Wie Sa great hand 
to mend things, lugyed it away to the gar- 
ret to inend it. 

When be got it mended, he had to leave 
it until it set of Course ; and that evening 
there Was onsy # Colon chair and the 
peach-basket in the roo. 

Autony saton the poach-basket turned 
botloin upw Aras, and | sat working the 
machine ; and we were talking and whis 
periug and kissing as folks that liked each 
other as we di®do, you know, when allota 
sudden, creak, creak, Weutl the stairs. 


* That's tna, 


“It's n dv, =i “Tt is the 


MY, 


. f 4 
UStUlal 14156 ala 


‘ ink 


* 


fs , >} . 
i tue 4 Hal a 


The slip-cove 0 ) } 
over the machine, and as Antony sat on the 


peach-basket, I slipped it over nis heed. 


how you could like to think of yourself as | 


lor | 


| tended the theatre. 





He took the idea in a minute, and slipped 
his hands into the right place, and there he 
was,ina inoment, a chintzcovered arin- 
chair, and nething else. 

Scared as 1 was, I couldn't help laughing 
when I saw ma there looking straight at it, 
and never guessing it was anything’ but 
what it seeined. 

“How industrious you be to-night, Jane," 
said she. “I've come to tell you Do:ninie 
Saybrook’s son isin the parlor inquiring 
for you. You might change vour dress, be. 
fore you come down, I should think, Your 
hair is sproosy. Seems funny to me how 
your's comes so rough; I never saw it nicer 
than it was at tea.’’ 

Now I hated Dominie Saybrook’s son, 
and I wouldn't have had him if he'd been 
nade of gold and lined with diamonds, 

But 1 knew that it wasn't possible for 
mortal man to sitas still as Antony was 
sitting imuch longer; and he was a little 
jealous of Sam Saybrook, and if he was to 
wiggle ever so little, ina'd see bim certain 
sure. 

So I didn't tnake any answer, but— 

“Yes, mna.’” 

And I went tothe door ina hurry, hop- 
| ing she’d come after me to my bedroom 
and give poor Antony a chance, 

But what were ny feelings when tna jest 
turned about and goos past me, and says 
she-- 

“T'll jest sit down in the armn-chair and 
resta bit, for them steep stairs tukes my 
breath away.” 

And down she sat. 

I heard the peach-basket ,o smash, 
I heard Antony ery out 

**Ach Himmel?” 
| And there they were flat on the floor, ma 
atop and Anthony’s head smothered up in 
the cover. 

I gave upall for lost, and just stood and 
shook, when all of a sudden, up jumped 
maand rushed out of the rooim with her 
hands over her eves, 

I alter ner. 
| “Oh, ma, ina,’ says I. 

“Oh, Jane, Jane,’’ savs she. 

“T never expected I should see a miracle. 
It'sa sign of death,” says she; [ know I 
Shan't live a year.”’ 

We'd got into the dining-room now, and 
there was pa and the servant, and sister 
Sally Ann and her beau, and Amelia Ma- 
tilda and hers. 

“Oh, what is the matter ?’’ says one, and, 
“Oh, what is the matter?” says t’other. 

I held iny tongue, for I saw ina hadn't 
' found out Antony yet. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” saysina, oh oh, oh! 
won't believe ine T know; but 
I went tosit down in the aru chair in the 
sewing-rooin—the chintz ariun-chair, you 
know—and it swore Dutelh at me, and 
tumbled down. 

“Tvs ainiracie, IT Know. 
atoken, and I'll 
passed. 

s]'en 
death.”’ 

“Nonsense, Sophy,’ kAVS pa; “there 
ain't no arin-chair in the sewing-room,. It's 
up in the garret.”’ 

“Tell vou T saw it,”’ says ma, 
Jane? Didn't I sit in it, 
Duteh, and tutnbled over.”’ 

“J did see it,’’ says I, 
| over.” 

“Bother !’ says pa. 

“T'll see for inysell’ 

And epstairs he ran, and all of us after 
him but Antony was yone, and the red 
cover hung over the sewingy-machine, 

‘There's no chair there,”’ savs pa. 

“Then says poor ma, “I've see its ghost or 
else Satan took the form of au ariuirchair, 
for | swear it swore Duteh.”’ 

We had a dreadfui time with 
night, and IT did not know what 
Iwrotea note to Antony next 
and he acted like a tnan. 





and 


You 


Jane saw it. 


It's asign and 
be gone before a vear is 


seared to death I’m scared to 


“Didn't I, 
and it swore 


‘and it did go 


toa that 
to do, but 
morning, 


He caine over and confessed, and I be- 
lieve saved ma’s life; anyhow, she was so 
vlad to find there hadn't been a iniracle, 


after all, that she said she'd forgive us, 


And Antony did taik beautiful, | am 
sure; and she said it was his misfortune, 
and not iis fault to be a foresner, and that 
he might comme to see me wien he choose 

And that’s how it al! ended. 

And we're inarried now, and have tour- 
teen children, and everything that heart 
can Wish. 

And Sally Ann is married to her young 
tian, and Aimelia Matiida to bers, but they 
ain't neiler oo ein @s Lappy as me aud 
Antony. 

Taskhed for the big arm chair when I 
went to housekeeping, and | sat by it, | 
can tell you. 

Sometimes [ll look at it until I think 


ore 


aint gone, and Antony 
and ina making ready to sit 


old courting days 
is jnside of it, 
down. 

You see, Dina romantic disposition, and 
alWays Was. 
- I a 
\ traveling show- 


bis ayentin 


4 Curious LETTER. 
man lately wrote 4s foliows lo 


town: ‘We have arrived here sale, allera 
long and troublesome journey; the ordered 
{ goods have arrived in good order, The 
imessernver has brought us snow and hail in 
yood order; the Slorius Caine One GaV later, 
lauisorry that the ibiariae bursted u 
a@rmci Lie ul Me , | up ” 
"Phe i y i it 
at 1s re “ a 
— > ol 
‘ 7 | 
‘ sed j 
a winoister of ite denomilnati wi has al 





| otner first Claas botel iu tle 

















































































































































New Publications. 


“A Book of Fancy Desigas t) Stitenes ior 
Ornamenting Oriental Work"’ will be of 
great value to those making “crazy” quilts 
and work of similar character. Published 
by Mra. M. Haebnien, Chicago, LU. Price 
2 cents. 

“How to Draw and Paint" ‘sa book whose 
title sufficiently explains its character. lt 
p contains considerable matter, directions, ete,, 
bearing on the subject, with a large number 
of diagrams, pictures, ete., for practice. 
Price 0 cents, Published by the Atmertein 
News Company, New York. 

“Trafalgar” is a story translated from the 
Spanish of B. P. Galdos by Clara Bell. It 
is A Character study of considerable strength 
although the love element shares in the 
rather interesting plot to some extent. A 
main feature of the tale and one in which 
the author's splendid powers of description 
are seen to their full advantage, is a most 
valuable portrayal of the sea-battle of Tra- 
falyar, the incident indeed which gives 
name to the work. Excellently printed 
and bound. Price 90 cents, CGottsberger, 
New York, Publisher. For sale by Porter 
| & Coates, 





“A Study of tho Princess” is a thoughtful 
and charming little monograph upon oneof 
the ivost thoughtful and el irintiyet Ten. 
nysou's poouis, M. E.S. Dawson, the au- 
| thor, has done his work exceedingly well. 
| Even those who are most familiar with the 
poein on which it treats, cannot rise frou « 

perusal ofthis explanation and coumen- 
| tary, without possessing new lights anda 

better understanding of the poet's ineaning 

andintertion, Bound in blue and gold. 
| Published by Dawson’ Lros., Montreal 
Canada, 


MAGAZINES, 


The lopular Science Monthly for May bas 
the following contents: The Sins of Legis 
| lators; The Beaver and His Works, (illus- 

trated); The Progress of the Working 
| (4usses in the Last Half Century; An Ex- 

periment in Prohibition; The Milk in the 
| Cocoanut; Longevity of Astronoiners; The 

Chemistry of Cookery; How Vlies Hang On 
| (illustrated); Where Did Life LBeyia? 
| Christian Agnosticisin; The Beginning of 

Metallurgy; Our New Skin and Cancer 

Hopital; The Morality of Happiness; Was 

Ife an Idiot?; Sketch of Mary Somerville, 

(with portrait); pir by, <a nee, Editor's 

‘Table, Literary Notices, Popular Miscellang 

and Notes. Published by D. Appleton & 

Co., New york. 

The May Magazine of American History 
opens with @ Spiriled Contribution frous 
Jolin Esten Cooke on the Virginia Deelara- 

'fion of Independence, in 1776. It is ae- 
companied with some twenty handsome 
illustrations, chiefly old houses and rare 
portraits, ‘The second paper of the nuuiber 
is Jrom the pen of Dr, Cyrus Thotwas, who 
presents in areadable sketch the arguments 
which yo to prove that the Chorokees were 
probably Mound-Builders, Frederic 

Mather contributes an exhaustive 
scholarly article on Slavery in 
and State of New York. ‘The Editor writes 
ot William JIL, of England. The Great 
Seal of the Council for New England, is the 
subject ofan essay by James P. Baxter. 

New tacts and features unfold inthe Private 

Intelligence Papers, which have now 
reached Chapter VIII. In Minor Topics we 
have a thriliing episodys of the late civil war 
entitled the Soldier's Homeward Voyage; 
and also Arran Burr at Quelec—a letter 
from James Parton. In Notes are sone 
quaint contributions. This valuable Maga- 
zine is growing onthe public with every 
issue, and cotmimands the highest priise. 

Published at 30 Latayetto Place New York 
cily. 

The contents of the Sanatarvan for May 
are: A Perverted Willasa Factor in In- 
sanity; Marine Hygiene; Qualifications of a 
Giood Sea Cook; Sou Facts Relating to the 
Origin of the National Board of Health; 

International Sanuttary Conferences in their 

Cominerwal Relations; Sanitary Service on 

Board Tran+Oceianic Passenger Vessels; 

Progress ol Sanitation; The Loudon Sewer 


(s. 
anda 
the Colony 


vy 
y 


age (luestion; HMditor'’s Table; ete, ete. ‘ 
Published at 114 Fulton St. New York. 
Priee 35 cents a copy. 

The English sllustrated Magazine for 


May among its contents has the following 
articles mosteof which are grandly illus 
trated: Lace Making at Nottingham; A 
Woman's Keepsake; The Industries of the 
Rogtish Lake Districts An Unsentimnental 
Journey ‘Tbrougih Coruwall; Tnterlopers at 
the Knap; My Wite’s Valentine ete., ete. 
Prices lo cents per number, Maciuntilau&Co. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York. 
—_ - <—_ 

A BALD-HEADED, oonsequental’ Money- 
bays was dilating recently upon the fact of 
his being a “self-inade toan,’’ when a by- 
stander remarked—“ff you are a ‘self nate 
man,’ Why didn’t vou put some lair on 
top of your head? Hle wilt 


—_ a oe 


linportant. 





Philadel plians arriy ny itn New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue liilevated Train corner ¢ iret i 
( iStreets, Can reac tie te it \s ; 
~ ' ‘ ria ; 
i? t i ' r : 
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‘ur Uoung Folks. 


WITH A SNAKE. 


RY DAVID 





KER. 

TOW, Captain, let us have that snake 
adventure that vou were talking about 
at dinner,” said haifa dozen voices at 

ouce, as a group of passengers gathered 
upon the hurricane-deck of our howeward. 
bound steamer, to listen to one of the 
“after-dinner stories.”’ for which Captain 
Swordasaley, of the Scinde Irregular Horse 
of India was already famous on board. 

“With pleasure, if you wish it, an 
awered the Captain, # tall, gaunt, keen 
eyed old fellow with @ long grey mous 
tache, whose bard face, burned alinost 
black by the tropical sun, looked as if carved 
in solid mmahogany. 

“But before I begin, the ladies must 
promise that they won't be frightened, for 
it's rather a grim story.” 

The ladies, one and ali, declared that 
they were not a bit afraid: and Captain 
Swordsley began as follows: 

“Tl wasalways very inuch afraid of snakes, 
as far back as I can remeuiber. 


“When I was a child, if ever I sawa 
serpent in a picture, I would sereaim and 
rum away; and IT always shut inv eves 
when I passed the statuette of Laoeoon and 
his sons in the colls of snakes, which stood 
iu our ball. 

“It was a joke with my brothers for a 
long time to say that I should faint at the 
sight of a corkscrew ; and the first time we 
went up to Londoa they used to tell mie to 


be sure and not go near Hyde Park, for 
fear I should see the Serpentine, 

“When I first went outto Tudia asa raw 
lad from England, IT bad my head tall of 
wild-bDeast stories, like all the rest 

“T never went to bed without looking 
underneath to see if there wasn't a tiver 
crouching there; and T was alwavs expect 


ing aimad elephant to come erashing and 
trumpeting right through the wail, or a 
boa-copatrictor forty feet long to wrigele in 
through the window. 


“But week after week went by, and 
neither snake nor wild beast did T see, 
The fact was, I bad come just at the be 


ginning of the dry season, when the snakes 
alwavs disappear; and as for the tigers and 
slepbants, the cutting away of the jungle 
to make room for the railway (which was 
being pushed forward pretty briskly just 
then) bad scared away most of them, 


“But at last—all through tmiyown fool 
ishness in not taking proper care of tmy- 
xelt—I met with something which was a 


bad as anv wild beastand that was a fever, 

“1 don’t know anything ino the world 
more troublesome than a real Indian tever, 
when once it gets fairly into vour blood, 
It just comes, and goes, and comes avain, 
like rain in April. 

“You get up one morning quite fresh, 
thinking it's all over at last, and before 
evening vouver down on your back again, 
too weak to lift a spoon to your mouth, 

“Well, this went on for several days, and 
during two whole nights IT never slept a 
wink. 

*At last I fell asleep from sheer ex hanst- 
ion, and dreamed avery strange dream 
All through my illness, my old horror of 
snakes had come back worse than 
and now, as if to make thigs better, | 
dreamed that I was a snake tovsell, aud 
that all the other serpents in India, lear 
ing that I was ill, were couittiyg to pay tinea 
Visit. 

“Miles and iniles away I 
eoming twisting and wrigyling 
thousands upon thousands 


ever: 


eould see them 
alony 
f 


of them, of all 
white, 


sorts and sizes, black, green, vellow, 

striped, or spotted, till the whole earth 

seemed creeping with ther, ; 
‘Then all the trees began to twist about 


Into snakes; 
and writhing, 


oOutof tonwues, 


were turning 


lhissitigr, 


too, as if thev 
and what with the 
and ooiling, and thrusting 
such a horror ran through we that I gave a 
tremendous jump and awoke. 

“But at Orst IT alinost hoped 
dreamiog still; for although my 
sm weak with the fever that I eould hardly 
see across the room, tL saw thing 
plainly enough, which seemed to turn ine 
cold all over. 

“My clothes were lving on a chair beside 
the window, and LT eould hanging out 
from among them Che speckled tail ofa 
cobra-di-capello, the deadliest serpent in all 
India. 


that I 


head was 


was 


one 


meee 


“Call for help I couldn't, though I tried 
inv hardest; but my voice was so com, 
pletely gone, toat i sounded no louder 


than the chirping of a Sparrow, 

“] eouldn’t bave moved hand or foot to 
detend myself, ifall thesnakes of my dream 
had attacked tne lu adbody; and even it I 
had, it wouldn't have belped ine much. 
‘The serpent was bardly six feet frou me 
less than its own ienygth, in fact, and one 
spring would have brought it right upon 
it, 
“Mv only hope seemed to be the chance 
tivat the ut find itself too snug to 
nove, for fond of burrow 
lng under blanketsor coverings of any Sort, 


snake tibly 


thev re al 


WAYS 


so T bay still and waited. 
] don't Know ‘ ivy | iv there, but 
t 1e@ it Seemed as j ever 
‘ 
. ‘ 4 
Meanw ‘ 
| 1 coine bach mati 
snd to have Ww lie quile s vyhen | was 


just longing © screain and kick about was 
the greatest torture you can linagine. 


“All at once I saw the serpent’s tail be- | which was done accordingly, 
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| 


gin toquiverand sway to and fro, as it al- 
ways dves just before the creature makes 
its spring. 

“The fright brought back my strength 
for a moment, and I gavea yell as if twenty 
wolves had all howled at once. 


Imstantiy the door flew open, and in 
rushed wy servant, old Jack Harris, who 


hapy ened very fortunately to be pass rie 
Just at that thoment 

“Jack Harris was «a grim old 
dier, atit? and rn that vou'd have 
thought be couldnt if he tried. 
but the minute he saw the snake, he put 
his hands to lis sinds, and laughed till the 
md when | looked and saw 


yrena- 
w~) mre 


laugh 


Tevcvsta Sipee 
that what it realiv was, I laughed too till I 
had ne breath lett. 

“And what was it, llen asked all the 


listeners in chorus, 
‘One of iny biack 
ings,”” ,anawered quietly, 
“which, banging over the chair and swayv- 
ing in the draught frou, the window, made 


and white silk stock- 


he Captain 


a very fair imitation of a serpent. Ane 

that, I give vou my word, was the only 
snake aliventure T ever had.” 

—_ . -_ } 

Bearnos, HAin, AND Wias.—As tor as 


be traced trou 
ol antiqu tv, 


beards can 
olhber reais 


th 
portraits 


ywrowth ol 


and 


ftind it never flourished more in’ Mowland 
thar 1 the eentary preceding the Nor 
tary Cone ibemt. 

Pisat of Jbodward = th (Contessor was re 
var . { iM Ateyeears Troms Cie Seal in 
Speed's "Pleat mreat Britain.’ 

Atle the Conqueror look possess.on of 
th li rds beeame tnlashbon- 
ible, and were | mbiy looked upon as 
badees of ‘ is the Noriaos wore 
miv Whiskers 

It is { that I squires took those 


warinv Of privsts, as they ap 


peared to be without beards, 

If weinay depend upon the authority of 
en iwed= portrait the beard extended 
wricdbles mided itself tuore durtuy the short 
reugnot Ndward Vi. and Mary, than frou 
the ¢ miquest too Lival period, 

bishop Gardiger tas a beard long and 
strentninig like a Comebl, 

The beard of Cardinal Pole is thick and 
bushy; but this anight possibly be Ttalian. 

‘The patriarchal beard, as we tind in the 
tapestries of tinmose tutes, is both long and 
large; but lois seems te be the mivention of 


Lhe parter who drew the Cartoons, 
This vener 


fortmerly much regarded, 


Pauipilets were written on the “Unlove. 
liness of Love-Locks and the Miseliet of 
Long tlair,’ which made muelh noise in 
the Kingdom during the rene of Charles I., 


ible appendase to the lace was 


but T have never been able to find any- 
thing written against the beard, 

At the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
we ure iniormed bw Hentzner that the | 
Icoviish cut the barr close on the middle of 
the tread, tut suflered it to grow on either 
side 

Phe Rew. Mr. John More, of Norwich, 
one of tle worthiest clergvinan inthe reign 
of Queen Flizabeth, gave the best reason 
that could be piven for wearing the long 


est and largest beard of any Englishman 
ol his time; namely, “that po aet of bis life 
misht be unworthy of tue pravity of his 


Appearance.” 
I Wish as peo 


WAVS been 


have al- 
the lonuy- 


eouid 
wearthg 


dl 41 re 
df 


Son 


aor 


est hair and the longest and largest wig. 

In the reisn of Charles |. the hair was 
work lowon tho forehead, and generally 
nypaarted: Some, however, wore it very 
long, and others ouly a tioderate leneth. 

The King and consequently many others, 
wore a love wk om the left side, whieh 
was comside*ably longer than the rest of the 
hair. 

foe unseemliness of this) fashion oceas- 
jioned Mr. Prynne to write avery curious 
Proving, TEP parle. Gest love lochs. 

The beard dwindled very gradually 
under the two Cliarleses, till it was re. 
duced to asiender pair of whiskers; it be 
eame quite extinet in th reign of Jamies 
Il., as af tS fatalitv had been connected 
with that of the llouse of Stuart. 

Dhe periwig, whieh had long been used 
in France, was introduced into Eogland 
soonouafter the blestoration, 

Piere is a tradition thatthe large blaek 
Wig Wineh Dr. ReoOR. bequeathed, among 
other thtnowssof much less consideration, to 
the Bodleian Library, was worn bv Charles 
if 

Some men oof tender consciences were 
vreativ offended at this article of dress, as 

elng equally indecent as long hair; and 
tnere offensive, beeause tore unnatural. 
Many preachers inveighed against it in 
tiedr serinons, and cut their own hair 
Shorter, to express their abhorrence of the | 


wots mode, 

It was observed that a periwig procured 
\ a respect, and even Vvenera- 

V were Strangers to before, 


re 


Pian persotis 


thon, Whiel th 


amitowhich thev had not the east claitu 
hanv personal merit. 
| ju ives and phvsicians who 
th mwchivy understood this tmavie of the 
“A i tall the ad vantag ‘SOf lenyth as 
‘ is = i An) 
lhe extravagant ndness of some men 
for this unnatural ornament is searcely 
credible: we lay heard of a country gen 
theman who eimmploved a painter 1 piace 
per S upon the Val 
iti i . 4 
Catpboridwe, to se Lie statutes neoerning 
| the deceecy of apparel put in executi " 


'¢ 


Ds appeared, ther 


4 


THE WHITE CHIEF. 


BY HARTLEY RICHARDS. 





YOREMOST, in those early days, among 


4 tne maidens of the Wvlackies, in the 
beauty and grace of her savage nature, 
was Uin-wa, the daughter of Siimwu, the 


great chief, 

She counted her years by the foot of 
Mount Wirt, and, a8 pure as the snows, the 
vears nuuibered sixteen. 

’ Free asthe fawn sporting in her native 
mountains and over the snowpeaks, she 
was a8 guileless and as gentile. 

Evil bad never cone near her. 

She only knew what the wild flowers told 
her, with the whispers of the wind sighing 
ainong the pines, 

She had beard of the whites, ’tis true—of 
their deeds, and of their fame; of their eru- 
elty, and of their thirst for the blood of ber 
race. 

The runners, swift as arrows,bad brought 
the news, 

ut, watched over by her tribe, she had 
never seen their faces, and the white man 
had never looked on her, 

tumbling, one sunny day, far away from 
the women of her tribe, yathering the blos- 
uns of the white clover in the early 
springtime, she tell asleep at the foot of a 
tree, Slept, mourntul and sad 
came the spiritot the dreams and tanned 
her with his wings, 

She dreamed that the whites had 
found the uvreen thountalt wien in 
lav hidden the last homie of ber tribe, 

Hieard the groans of anguish and cries of 


* 


aid as she 


at last 
which 


despair, 
he snouts of triumph and the erack of 
the rifle. 

She dreamed that panting, faint 
ing, She was flving from a fate to her worse 
than death. 

In vain, for the hand of the white race 
was already upon her, and, as the dream 
went on, She cried aloud in horror and de- 
Sprair. 

Vnd the spirit of sleep,frightened by her 
seream, flew back to the sky, taking with 
hin the spirit of the dreains, 

Iiut, as they soared upward to their home 
in the clouds, with a light in his eyes which 
she knew not, but leared,thev lett the white 
hunter alone with the red fawn. 

Almost tainting, asin her dreains, the 
tears chasing each other down her voung 


winost 


face, Um-wa, with her hands tied with a 
thong of deer-hide, was dragged and = ear- 
ried through the deep wood aud the wild 
laurel, over miles of mountains and = can- 
yons to the hunter’s cabin. 

That night she escaped, and, fleet as her 


name, She flew into the night on the wings 
oft fear from the terror behind, speeding 
like an arrow through the wood and the 
wild laurel, until, bewildered, lost and 
bleeding, she saw, in the valley below her, 
the bright light of a tire shining among the 
trees, 

\ small party of regulars had halted for 
the night, and asthe twiys and 
crackled under her feet in her headlong 
tlight, they sprang totheir feet, and were 
about to tire, when, with her aris extend- 
ed at full length before her, her young 
breast heaving as if about to burst its 
bounds, and her head thrown back and halt 
turned, as if still listening to the baying of 
the hounds in hertracks, she came within 
the light of the fire, and, with one wild, 
despairing ery, fell moaning and sobbing, 
like astricken deer, at the feet of the offi- 
eer in comunand, 

In the old Mexican days he had followed 
Scott over more than one field, and 
then he had looked along the western coast 
upon many heart-rending scenes between 


since 


the white and the red; but lis heart was 
still young though his bair was gray, and 
as he raised ber in his arms, and saw the 


young face dainp with the drops of agony 


branches | 


' clubbing 











| and almost famished, he came upon a large 


party of Wylackies under their great chief, 
who bad camped ina small cove at the foot 
of the mountain which to this day is known 
by his name, and asked them for food, 

They were about to provide tor his wants, 
when Uin-wa appeared, and, at sight of 
him, sprang trembling to her father’s 
side. 

He was recognized, and the Wvylackies 
were around hit. 

He knew no law, but fearwas also a 
stranger to his heart. 

His last hour had come. 

He knew how to die. 

Bounding to his feet, he drew his revol- 
ver, and every barrel told. 

hinpty, be threw it in their faces, and 
his rifle, struck right and left, 
crushing with a dull thud through the 
brains of his foes, 

On his knees at last ‘bleeding and faint, 
but dauntless as ever, his eves never 
flinched, his heart never quailed. 

Hie deserved to live? 

But numbers were against him, and 
succumbing for the last time, pinioned 
hand and foot, be was tied to the stake. 

He knew no death song. 

He only knew the love that brought him 
to his death, and to the last he gazed upon 
her face. 

Uin-wa had never heard of the teachings 
of Christianity, and yet she knew its grand- 
est, best lesson—forgiveness unto thine 
enemy. 

Perbaps the wild flowers had taught it to 
her, with the whispers of the wind sighing 
among the pines in her dear old moun- 
tains, 

From chief to braves, froin braves to 
chief, with clasped hands and eyes swim- 
ming in tears, She ran; but as vain as the 


| struggles of the red tawn had been ainong 


her entrea- 
and the death dance 


the white clover, as vain were 
ties and her pravers, 


| of the W ylackies began. 


| 


The morning sun rose ‘pon a deserted 
Caillp. 

The wild flowers bloomed as sweet, and 
the song of forest birds was as cheerful as 
before; but its first rays rested upon still 
glowing embers, and the charred reimains 
of huinan feet and hands, 

And all over the land, for many, many 
moons, was told the story of Un-wa’'s 
escape, and how Bland met his fate. 


* . * * * _ 
On the margin of a small mountain 
| Stream in the old home of the Wylackies, 


| cabin, 





beyond the North Eel, some thirty miles 
from Camp Wright, stands a little log 
nestling under the sheltering 
branches of a grove of oak trees. 

It is as difficult of access as it is unpre- 
tending in appearence, for the trail lead to 
it is narrow and steep; but should theariiy 
officer come upon it in scouting, his pains 
in reaching it will be more than repaid in 
the pleasure his coming will give to the in- 
mates of the littke mountain hoine, and in 
the true hospitality he will receive from 
them. 

The joyous shouts of dusky little children 
will herald his approach, and he will be 
Inet at the door with glad smiles and ex- 
tended hands, by a woman in whose sweet, 
nut-brown face the traces of a once great 
beauty still linger, thougn her coal-black 
hiar is already thickly streaked with prey. 

‘the longer he tarries beneath the huin- 
ble roof, the more the simple bearts it 
shelters will be pleased; the children will 
gather without fear at his knee, and look 
upin his face with wondering but loving 
eves, for Um-wa_ has taught them to love 


| the blue-clad soldier tor sake of the wLite 


and blood, to his honor, be it said, sobs | 
were in the gruff old voice, and his eves 
were dim with hardly-repressed, and but 


half-eoncealed tears. 

Blankets were spread near the eamp-fire, 
and tenderly ,alinost reverently,he covered 
the trembling young form with his torn 
blue coat, and throughout the night he 
watched by her side, and throughout that 
night among the grand old trees was heard 


the wails and moans Of the poor mountain 
ehi'd. 

The next day sbe was taken to the 
reservation, and runners were sent to her 
tribe, 

But betore they caine back the hawk was 
on the wing. 


ler youthtal charms had conquered her 
lawless despoiler, and led on by a love 
which he could not resist, he stole one 
night upon the Yuka women, upon the old 
Hiocne Outt, and before the alarm could be 
yiven,be had straddled his horse,with Um- 
wa in bis arms. 

But word came at last to 
in command of the little frontier post near 
at hand. 

In the his men 


saddle and away, with at 


his side, on the track of the bawk and his 

prey throught the night, with teeth hard 

set, and grey hairs flying upon the breeze, 

Closer, still closer, and the old arin was 
used. 

But the me had not come, though the 

al is r ind throwing the balf-dead 

s s Lilie th ivisver s Aye i 

the memory ol Ss at Vv nlii Gayligiit 


1 OnWard agalo to his fate. 


One evening just before 


, 
| enough, 


the old officer 


chiet who once helped their mother in 


her need. 
—__ -————————s——— 

THE LAST CENTURY GIRL.—George 
Washington was great and good,as every- 
body knows, but he had _ his litthe vexa- 
tions, nevertheless. 

Ina recent number of a magazine isa 
letter written by bim concerning Harriet 
Washington, a young girl who has beon 
living in his family and whom he is send- 
ing to his” sister. ‘Harriet has sense 
’ he says, “but no disposition to 
industry, nor to be careful of her clothes; 
and special stress is laid upon the necessity 
of directing her ‘in the use and applica- 
tion’”’ of things to wear—*for without this,”’ 
he adds “they will be debated about in 
every hole and corner, and her best things 
always in use.” The average girl of Wash- 
ington’s day seems to have been more or 
less human after the manner ot girls in all 
ages. 

—_—— 

No Music.—A Western settler who sup. 
posed that he bad musical tastes went tothe 
nearest township and purchased a musie 


stool, taking it home with him in his trap. 


In the course of a few days, however, he 
brought it back and demanded restitution 
of the money paid, as the stool was no good 
—uo good atall, The seller examined it, 


| and said that it was in perfect order,and tlie 


screw all right, and; therefore that itshould 
not be thrown back on his hands. ‘Well’* 
said the settler, ‘I took it home eareful, as 
you could see tor vourself ; and J gave ita 
turn, and the missus she gave it a turn, and 
every one of the children gave it a turn.and 


never a tune could one of us serew out 
Of it. It's no more a music-stool than the 
~ 1 Wash .-S I 38 SeLS 
—_ . . 
a 3 ee 
4 
: sure pleasant, safe, and sur 


and excell all other pills in healing and 
curative qualities. They are the best o: al! 


sunset weary | purgatives for family use, 























NIGHT. 





BY ROBERT A. NELSON, 





O gentle Night! O thought-inspiring Night! 
Humbly I bow before thy sovereign power ; 
Sadly l own thy all-unequalled might 
Tocalm weak mortal in his darkest hour : 
Spreading thy robe o’er all the mass of care, 
Tuou bidd’st the sorrowfu! po more despair. 





When high in heaven thou bidd’st thy torches shine, 
Casting on earth a holy, peaceful light, 

My heart adores thee iu thy calm divine, 
Soott.ed by thee, O hope-inspiring Night! 

All anxious thoughts, all evil bodings My ; 

My soul doth rest, since thou, U Night! art nigh. 


When thou hast cast o'er all the sleeping land 
The darkened robe, thy symbol of thy state, 

Alone ‘neath heaven's mightiness I stand, 
Musing on life, eternity, and fate ; 

Mayhap with concentrated thought I try 

To pierce the cloud of heaven's great mystery. 


Friends, kindly faces crowd around me there, 
Friends loved the better since they passed away, 
Leaving a legacy of wild despair— 
And now | see them as in full orb’d day, 
The long-lamented once again desery, 
Bask .n each smile, gaze in each speaking eye. 


© blest reunion, Night's almighty gift, 
Lent for a time unto the thoughtful mind ; 

When memory can o'er the clouds uplift 
The startied soul away frow ali mankind, 

Throw wide eternity’s majestic gate. 

And grant a view of the immortal state. 


And thon, O Night! who can’st these spirits raise, 
Giv’st lusmortalily lo mortal eyes, 
To thee [ tune mine unadorned praise, 
And chaut thy glories to the list’ning skies: 
Walt, O ye winds! the floating notes along ; 
Ye woods and mountains, echo back the song. 
TT 


FAMILIAR CHARACTERS. 





NE night, a large party in a pleasant 

country-house, were whiling away the | 
time with various games with pencils and 
paper. 

These games were mere pretences for 
laughter and chatter, and one pastime that 
served its purpose best, was the device of 
drawing portraits of historical personages, 
with closed eyes—a plan which has, I fancy 
been successfully carried out by other and 
far more eminent historians. 

When the noise and merriment had sub- 
sided, and everyone had retired to bed or 
to the smoking-room, as the case might be, 
I sat lazily by the fire, thinking over char- 
acters familiar to us all. 

Who does not know the Frog which 
would a-wooing go, whether his mother 
would let him or no? And who has not 
seen the poor infatuated young Jover after- 
wards caught by the artful Lillywhite 
Duck ? 

As tothe Old Woman who livesin a Shoe, 
and has so many children she doesn’t know 
what to do,—I may say that personally I 
am related to her. 

But I must state with regret that I know 
of no newly-married couple whose happi- 
ness is at all comparable to that of the Owl 
and Pussy Cat, who ‘“‘live upon mince, and 
slices of quince, which they eat with a 
runcible spoon,’’ and who hand in hand on 
the yellow,sand, dance by the light of the 


moon. 

This has always been my happiest. ideal 
ot married bliss;athing to be dreamt of, 
but never to be seen. 

Yet among the many beautiful characters 
that occur to me,'the one that impresses me 
the mostis that of ‘‘Miss Jane Baxter, who | 
refused all the men before they axed her.’’ 
History repeats itself; and it has been my 
fortune to meet. her. 

She was remarkably plain, but yet with 
the delusion that so many plain people en- 
tertain, and which is to me so touching,and 
such a happy dispensation of nature, she 
believed herself to be strikingly hand- 
some. 

As to the Old woman who lived on noth- 
ing but victuals and drink, and who, in 
spite of this unusual circumstance, could | 
never keep quiet, I imagine that most vil- 
lages possess her fellow. 

I never see a baby reduce to the pitiable 
position of Dowager Baby, without being 
reminded of the character of the little pig 
in the nursery rhyme who did go to 
market, who did not have bread and butter, 
and who finally,—his feel 
much for him—cried, Wee, wee, 











not 


ing being too 


wee all the 


way home 
The poor Dow rey Bal \ nee the a ] red 
I } re] t 

tyrant of the rsery, falls ver‘ uddenly 


. 
} 
i i 18 


How many of us, | wonder, have seen 
the boy who cried for the moon? I fancy 





| 


THE 


every one has gone through a time of some 
such useless tribulation. 

What is it that makes that which is be- 
yond our reach so exquisitely enchanting? 
I am not ashamed to say that I myself have 
cried very bitterly for many moons—moons 
which I know could have been of no service 
tome. Yet | cannot confidently assert 
that I shall not be crying to-morrow for 
some equally useless new moon. 

Fora tiresome thing in life is that the 
same event never happens twice to the 
same person, and that the expericnce, 
which, like everything else in this world 
one has had to pay for, is of no use to one’s 
friends, who prefer (as indeed one did 
oneself) finding out that fire burns, by the 
simple method of putting their fingers in 
the flame. 

Finally there rose up to my mind 
among these well-known characters, the 
name of that willo’ the wisp, that demon 
who cheers and beautifies,and meddles and 
mars so many things in this world—the lit- 
tle word ‘‘if.’’ There_is an ‘“‘it’’ in every 
lite. 

Most people can remember, when,as boys 


or girls, they bent over dull tasks on hot 
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. . . . 
Femininities. 
The meanest woman on earth is a flirt. 
The best hand to hold in the game of life 


| is that of your best girl. 


summer afternoons, how the drone of their | 


companions voices died away in their ears, 
how the words in the open book before them 
became a mist and an cmyptiness, and how 
a beautiful fairy ‘if’ 
Visit them. 

Those were very hopeful ‘‘ifs’’ in 
days; ‘if only I] were grown up!” we 
to say then, just as now we sigh, ‘‘if only I 
For there is many a 


came gliding down to 


those 


used 


were young again!”’ 


| sad ‘if?’ later on in lite. 


“Tf IT mightonly see that dear face once 
«it Lcould only say one kind word,” 
but bring the dear old times 
“if only the dead could find 
be forgiven.”’ 


more; 
oe 
back again;”’ 
out when to come back and 


could 


Poor, vain words ! 

For the grass is growing green above the 
sweet face that will neversmile onus again; 
the opportunities for the kindly word o1 
deed were Jost long ago ; 
have departed ; and no cries or sobs of ours 
can break the sti/lness of the dead who once 
hoping 
to hear the sound the fall 
of our footstep, that they might learn trom 


our lips that they were forgiven. A. F. 


brains of Bold, 


Denying a fault doubles it. 


waited so long in loving penitence, 
of our voice, or 


Prejudice is the reason of fools. 

One story is good till another's told. 
Health 1s the vital principle of bliss. 
Faith is a higher faculty than reason. 
Times is the cider that breaks youth 
Step after step the ladder is ascended. 
Ask thy purse what thou shouldst buy. 
Diftidence is the right eye of prudence 

A merry heart makes a blooming visage. 
A charitable man is the true lover of God. 
Where the will is ready the feet are lig at. 
A candie lights others and consumes it 


self. 


A word and a stone let gocan.aot be called 


Women, more sensitive and sentimental 
than men, live on words and acts of affection. 

Why is Hymen represented with a torch’? 
To throw a light on those little imperfections Love ts 
blind to, 

It is all tolly to say that Love is blind. A 
fellow in love is very quick to deteet If his girl sintles 
at the other chap. 
ot others 

not have 


We often censure the conduct 
when, under the circumstances we might 
acted half so well, 

Let a lady take the degree of A. B.—that 
Is, a bride—and she may hope in due time to be enti- 
tied tu that of M. A, 

Dr. Watts is said to have written one of 
his sweetest hymns after being refused by a woman, 
She couldn't have been an heiress, 

A young lady of Muncie, Ind., has just 
reached home from a‘‘trip around the world, **which 
she made safely without an escort, 

A Georgia man compels his daughter to 
eat onions every night for supper, aud at Wop. m. 
that household is sleeping peacefully, 





A Titusvillain says before he was married 


beauty,’*’ and 


‘ 


“athing of 
now he knows she is a ‘‘Jaw forever.’ 


he thought his wife was 


‘For a young woman to 


lint off a young man’s coat-collar, *’ 


begin to pick 


| first symptom that the young man is fn peril, 





An observing man has discovered a simi 
larity between a young ladies’ 
whati 


seminary anda suyar- 


factory, as both refines already sweet, 


A cheertul, happy temper keeps up a kind 
of daylight in the mind, exclude 
pect, and fille lt with a steady and 
ity 


each gloomy pros- 


perpetual seren- 


The last case of modesty is that of a lady 


who discarded her lover--a sea-captain because, in 


speaking of one of his voyays, he said he hugged the 


shore, 

“No, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Parvenu; ‘‘no, 
I don’t think she's a fine-looking woman at all, She 
may have nice eves, but, mercy on me, 
physite!"* 


she’s yot no 


Young man, you cannot succeed in in- 


velyling a vounug woman Into giving ber aye by casu- 


ally remarking that itis yvour birthday, The trick has 


the dear old times | 


back 

If we build high, let us begin low and | 
deep. 

What is duty’ It is what we exact of | 
others, ; 

Far better that the feet slip than the 
tongue, 

Discretion of speech is more than elo 
quence, 

Youth looks at the possible, age at the 


prohable, 
He who revealeth his secret, maketh him- 


| self aslave. 


Be deat to the quarrelsome, and dumb to 
the inquisitive. 

Seck not to please the world, 
own conselence 

A bridle for 


piece of furniture, 


but your 
the tongue isa necessary 


Defaming or slandering others is the 
greatest of all sins. 


No man envies the merit of another who 


bas < gh of 
Keep to the right, the law directs; kee p 
from the world thy friends* defects 
The T t cer iT] | ire } 4 thie 
4 sa ease . 


sense an agreeable friend; love auc Comstaucy & KY 


| wite or busband, 


been tried, 


In the 


is wrap tin 


Mountains—Arabella (whose soul 


clenes ‘Charles, bs 


it this wuelisas?** 
Charles (who is Arabella 


It's delielous!** 


deeplyinterested in 


The Empress of Austria, who is consid 


ered the most beautitul of roval women, sets type 


with agrace snd «hill whieh characterize in ointelll- 


gent compeusitor, 

A little girl was trying to tell her mother 
how beautitully a certain lady could trill in singing, 
you ought to hearher gargle 


she aoes it so sweetly.” 


and said: ‘“Obh, mia, 


A young woman who is in deep mourn- 


ing, complains bitterly of the brilliant hue of the 
postage-stamps whi hshets obliged to put oon her 
heavily-bordered envelope 

A Western man seeks a divorce on the 
yround that his wife mak bad coffer Although he 
scoms tohave ground«¢enough for his aetion, an efe 
fort ought to be tuade to sett 

A gratified Scotch husband advertises 
with proud ostentation, it the mewspaye that hi 
wife has had tripl and i pW the mother of en 
children after five years of matrimony, 


The girls oft At thin nure enid to be ine x 


ts sald to be the | 


"Nice! | 


eee ee —— —_— 





News Notes. 

Queen Victoria dines at 8 45 in the even. 
ing. 

Hothouse peaches are bringing 
each, 

In England they have 114 varieties of 
peas for planting. 

There are 5,000 homeless and destitute 
children in Chicago. 

Three-tourths of the officers in the Ger- 
man army wear corsets. 

Over $1,000,000 is paid annually in sala. 
ries to baseball: players. 

Ireland's population ts now 5, 100,000— 
3, 000, 00) less thas In ist, 

In California, last year, 880,000 pounds 
of salt were extracted trom sea-water,. 

It 1s estimated that 7,000,000 base balls 
will be used during the coming soason, 

The Bank of England has just opened 
an cating and reading-room for its clerks, 
A Frenchman has invented a new kind 
sewing-machine that winds up like a clock, 


The State railways of Germany are ex- 
‘Timenting with American paper car-wheels, 


75 cents 


A circus in the West advertises *‘the only 
coal-black sacred elephant ever seen in captivity,’' 

‘The Sagacity and Morality of P'ants,’’is 
the title of a volume which has Jus appeared in Lon- 
don ° 

Texas makes highway robbery 
able by an 
years. 


punish- 


lmprecnment of not less than ten 


There is said to be a movement on foot to 


start a for the manufacture of 


quilts,** 


company **orazy 

Craig county, Va., has a citizen who is 94 
years old, but only © poundsin weight, and of a boy's 
stature, 

Drinking-water was reported to be fetch 
ing five cents for each two buckets full, at Key West, 
recently, 

A Paris lady of 20 has beenin a catalep- 
the state for nine months, showing no sign of life ex- 


| eept respiration, 


pressibly beautit i the age of ! ' 
bright, too beautiful te last, the ichanu tise 
Uviiest peciinet td thianmity on ra. 

An American poet tia written some 
vers entitled, ‘An Angel House Nol 


~o now. but let) 


| existence yet, with Its hands fixed at 10 o'clock, 


doubt he thin it three orf ' 
yea and see if he doesn’t make a inental revi-ton of 
that poein. 
A dozen dozens of stockings of eve ry 
kind is considered the proper number for ar Alis- 
| trian bride tro eau. These are for tue mort part 
hand-kuitted, and ‘ thes at ‘ fin the 
finest wove 
\ Cleveland sewing - machine agent 
iw tt vA oT q 
wife, I i ! Lat prett and betwixt 
t slor of 1m 4 lew Jie nauyglhty Lwo- | 
tiiario le te 
The carch of seals this vear has beer 
larger than over before, and the girl who didn’t geta 
sealekin coa t winte uty look hopefully forward | 
tou the next, when, ft is expected, they may be 


bought for hall the 


In Siam the women are agitating the ques 


price. 


tion of their right Thev have gone so far as to peti- 
tion the king that their husbands shall not pledge 
them tor gambling debts. It is not considered pro- 
bable that the king will ers tw pere ' , ree 


q seat 
Japanese widows signify their readiness 


to marry again by the manner in which they frees 
their hats Banged, {t means f f t f 
broom drill: ipizzed: You may marry me, but I will 
flirt: combed plain: I'll try to be real guod, but 
I t'a t k 

A Woodhaven, N. Y., hotel-keepe 

jus { ye 

int traord " f, 4 at . 
4 Wa a 
| ¢uiukingly. 


Michigan is credited with raising one- 
half of the total supply of peppermint, or about 75, - 
OO) pounds @ year, 

The calico and print goods made in Low- 
ell in Isat would twice encirele the earth, 
would still be left. 


and some 


blood 


over a 


died from 
veil 


A Kansas woman has 
polsoning, re celved by wearing a green 
scratch on her face, 

An English surgeon, Dr. Wright, 
that ln certain wall papers there may be tity 
tor tlie foot. 


says 
grains 
ol areen 
A citizen of Butte county, Cal., has been 
rendered temporarily blind by using a toothpick made 
from the twig of @ poison oak, 
‘Boiler Empty and Engineer Full,’’ is 
the way a New York paper tells the whole story of au 
explosion disaster lu a single line, 


“juare 


An enthusiastic reporter once wrote of 
Dr, Newman Hall, that ‘the had delivered the finest 


prayer ever addressed to a congregation, ** 


An old bachelor died at East Alburgh, Vt., 
the other day, and $60,000 In bonds, notes and certifi- 
cates were found in the linings of bis clothes. 

Last summer over 50,000 people crossed 
the Atlantic to Furope. This year, however, it is not 
expected that tsore than #,000 will go abroad, 

Certain classes of murder in Japaf are 
punishable by the death of not the murderer 
but all bis family and his schoolmaster, 


only 


hiitheachi, 


In a bean-eating tournament in Lockport, 


\. ¥., reeently, Mr. Fred Haker carried off the 
prize by eating elx pounds of baked beans 'n 40 min- 
utes. 

Military authorities sav that 1,000 of the 


beet bkiniglish soldiers with 
do ten 
years ag. 

A gas well of extraordinary volume has 
1 of 1287 feet, W ellsburg, 


the Improved arms can 


times the execution that was done twenty 


ita dept near 


been truck 


W. Va It has been fired, and the light can be seen 
for D) uaile 

An agentof one of the ocean steamship 
compa predicts that sleerage passengers will be 
ablet sthe Atlantic tor gly of §12 before another 
tar pa s 


be in 
the 
hour at which ite pendaluis was shot away by a sol- 


dier’s! 


Barbara Frietchie’s clock is said to 


ullel. 
Indian story-tellers very often give their 


utirely in 
hearers 


sign language, and the 
will oftea 


laugh- 
be tne only audible 


narrations ¢ 
ter of their 


sound for an hour, 


Great numbers of bats recently took pos- 


session of achurch in Solano, Col., and so thick and 

auvgressive did they become that lie service was ne- 
cessarily postpone ® 

A few days ago the Washington Monn. 

ment freached a height of 4lu feet, I total 

he t tue shaft will be 555 feet, which will mage it 

P nt io the world, 

| mer Oregon, which arrived in 

4 ril ) made the voyage across the Ate 

t tin ym record—siz days and 

hhe average epeed was 40 miles per 

t the Canton f Glarus 

‘ ! . al 5 
- 
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THE GYPSY RACE, 
—_—_—— 

PP\UE gypsy is unquestionably a Hindoo, 
saysone who knows them well. The 
European gypsies of to-day have re- 

tained inuch of their race characteristics. 

Bui they are amalgamating more or less 
with other races, 

They turive better in America than else- 
where, 

In England the passage of the enclosure 
act virtually abolished all commons; and so 
the gypsy has now no place to pitch bis 
tent, unless he becomes a trespasser. 

The tact is that the great increase of popu- 
lation there of 26,000,000 of people in that 
sinall country necessarily put a stop to 
KY DAY encanpments, 

Now very wavy live in cities during the 
winter season. 

Jn summer they resume their notadic 
career. 

“Their avocation for the most part is 
horse trading and fortune-telling. 

“They have the reputation of stealing 
horses, 

“They don't deserve it. IT) regard the 
gYpsv as aimuch more honest cliaracter 
than imany Christian folks of asuperior 
standing and higher culture, 

“Many people think they steal household 
articles, 

“Tamsure they don't. Why,ifan article 
ia iniswed within five miles of a gypsy tent, 
the entiie neighborhood for iniles around 
makes a raid on the tent. 

“If they ever did steal, this would pre- 
vent it. 

‘Besides, there is no need. All gypsies 
are rich. 

“The men are very shrewd horse-traders, 
and they can earn considerable money at 
the business, 

“The woinen al ways find superstitious per 
sons from whom to extract imomey for tell- 
Ing their fortunes, 

“Their habits are economical, and their 
modes of life very inexpensive. 

“The gypsy never cares about) personal 
surroundings. 


" | 
“Even the old taste for faney costumes is | 


disappearing, if it has mot entirely disap- 
peared, 


“How many gypsies there are | cannot | 


way. 


“T was only able to trace about one hun- 


dred tainilvy names in KEugland. Most of 
those have representatives in America, 
There are a few Spanish gypsies here also, 
but the great bulk are English stock. Most 


ofthe older folks tu America now were | 


born in Fugland. 

“Only the younger generations are na- 
tives. 

“The Seoteh gypsies are ofa higher class, 


but they are not numerous tow, Irish | 


gypsies? Yes, there are some few, 


“The religion of the gypsy was pure | 


atheisin 
“bas vare the only absolute atheists I 
ever thet. 


“But now, however, in’ Euogland, they | 


are beginning to) practice fortum! religion, 
Some of them lave the babies baptized, aud 
Others affeet legal taarrigge, With this 
change tnay come a love of civilized and 
cultured pursaits, 

“As far as IT can trace, no gypsy bas risen 
in literature, art or science. 

“llowever, if he should, it would be dill. 
cult to prove, for pride would tiide the ori- 
gin. 

“tis said that Daniel Webster and lan 
nibal Hauilia were of gvpsy descent. 

“T do not believe the assertion bas good 
foundgtion. 

“President Lincoln eertainly did) look 
like agypsy, and vet 1 know ne reason to 
assert thathe spruny from these strange 
people. 

“With these amalgamations with the 
Gentiles comes also a desire to settle 
down. 

“There are the Coopers in Boston and the 
Harrisonsin Washington; they are rich, 
and, as far us I] kuow, they never yo on the 
road, 

“I knowa few other families that have 
given up tent life, and who now pertuoa 
nently reside in houses."’ 

— . -_ 

STAYS.-—Wormen who are not obliged to 
keep themselves in condition by work, 


says a writer in acontenmperary, lose after 


middle age—sometines earlier—a consi fer. 
able amount of their height, not by stoop- 
ing, as nen do, but by actual collapse, 
sinking down, mainly to” be attributed to 
the perishing of Che museles that support 
the frame, in consequence of habitual and 
constant pressure OF stavs and dependence 
upon theartificial support by them afforded. 


Every girl who wears slays thal press upon | 
these muscles and restrict the free develop- | 


ment of the fibres that form themrelieving 
thein from thetr natural duties of 
supporting the spine, indeed incapacitating 
them froin so doing, may feel sure 
khe is preparing herself to be a dumpy woe 
ian. 

i - ee 


DYNAMITE SET TO Mtust The pupils 
of the Chinese sel in New York gave 
an entertainment in English lateiy and it 
had some musical features Which a dis- 
crituinating eritic Save: Bat « feature of 
the occasion Was the ¢ ts ba . The] 
first ; ‘? WAS A 4 r | kea 
series of dvnamile ex; a 

. = as 
, 
us grea A“ 
far away froin the “ais S tie i. 


; ' ' ile I 
After tLe entertaininent the Cblinese people is 
V 


belped their guests to supper 








COMPARATIVELY SPEAKINL. 





As wet asa Osh, as dry as a bone; 

As live asa bird, as dead as a stone; 

As plump asa partridge, as poor asa rat, 
Asstrong asa horse, as weak as a cat; 

As hard as a int, as soft as a mole; 

vy, as black asa coal, 

As plain asa pikestal, as rvugl asa bear, 
As heavy as lead 
As steady as time, uncertain as weather; 


Asslow a8 a tortolse, 
A« true as the Gospel 
As thin a» a herring, 


as false as manhind: 


, as blithe asa grig: 
As savage as tigers, as mild as a dove; 
As etifl asa poker, 
A« blind as a bat, 

As cool as a cucutntivwer 
As flat asa founder, 
As biunt as a hain harp as an awl, 
As red aea ferret, 

As bold asathic!, 3 
As straight asan arrow, 


As bDrittic as glass 


As pood as a feast, as 


«day, as dark as is 


Asfullasa tick, as 





— <2 


Humorous. 


Prickly pairs 





Che average husband 





was the first bet 


Business that never 


} poet could never be 
What kind of clothes should 


What is the first thing we find 


. | 
‘letter d like a squealing baby? 
When may a ship at sea be said not to be 
hairdresser’s in 


In what wav would you operate to make 


virls are thinking of green 





Never kick a man when he is down. It 


tian When he is up 


It issomewhat paradoxical that the man 


Water about the heart 


of Heart Disease cured 


isa Washerwotnan like a navivator? 


s trom pole tu pole, 


superiuous tlair 


ne WAMBOLD., 


2° When our readers answer any Adver- | 


tisement found in these columns they wit! 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the aa- 


vertiser by naming 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


ecific No.28 


The only successful remedy for 


ty. Vital Weakness, 


over-work or other causes. 
vials and large vial powder, for 85. 
ISTS or sent postpaid on receipt of 
ftomeopathic 
ulton St., New Lork,. 


ervous Debili 


fedicine Co., LUV 





. WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 











Get the Ge ine Articie.—Tt ° 
P ° ae n rtiec le : ae Great pope 


This medicine is 
y the medical faculty 


ee 
Manufactured only by A. B. 
NIL BOR, Chemist, Bost 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


“ TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofala, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flectiona, Syphi- 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 


eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 


Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 
For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
VLEs, BLOTCHES, SALT RH!tUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’s Sarsapariliian Ke- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautilul complexion seeured toatl. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 
Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofuious, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinery and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropey, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Uright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
clondy or mixed with substances like the white of as 
eyvy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, tillous tppearance sand white bone-dust de pos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspooutul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesas much. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHRB, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


KRiiFUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 
RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, T yphold, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 
by KADWAY’S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY’'S READY 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhoea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped In fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radwav's Ready Relief. Nocongestion or 
infiammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tisin, lumbago, pains and we ake ess in the back, 
epine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway*s Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure., Price, Dcents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 

A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 

Perfectly Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 


guin, purge, regulate, } urify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
RADWAY's PILLS tor the cure of all disorders of 


the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
lucdigestion, Dwspepsia, Bilhousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of he Bowels, Piles, and aH derangements ot 
t Internal Viseers,. Purely vegetable, containing 
ho wercury, mit or deleterious drugs, 

Bg bserve the tuilowtng svinptoms resulting from 


1) uses of the Dige-tive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fuloess of the Blood inthe Head, Acid- 
iiv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttertng at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever and Doll Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Fves, Pain in 
he side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will tree the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Sendaletterstampto RADWAY & CO., No. 34 
Warren Street, New York. 
4@° |uformation worth Uiousavads will be sent to you 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
mame ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyou buv. 


Can secure Profitable Employment 
S at Home s e DR. SCOTT'S 
Electric Corsets. Sati«faction 
7 RENO or Nee EES rr r 


suerantocd, s 


‘ t< ‘ dere 
Dr. GEO. A. SCOTT. 842 BRUADWAY, New York City, 


Morohine Habdt Cured in 10 
te 20daya % aay C611 Cured, 
a 


epi’ 


( poy ter pd ie ny ° ¥) With name,and 
ts es Capit Card Co., Hartiord Ct. 


‘URE CUBE for epilepsv(ats)or spasms free to the 
Speer Dr. Krause, 2323 Hicker y Bt., Bt. Louls, Me. 








Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corset. This 
Corset has been before the public but three years, 
but it has already reached the largest sale ever 
attained by any corset. Itsmerits are best proven 
by the fact that more than forty imitations havo 
been put upon the market to seli upon the reputa- 
tion of the Coraline, 

Ask for Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corset, and be 
sure the name *“* WaRNER Bros.” is on the box. 

We also make the meee | corsets boned with 
Coraline: Health, Model Moulded, Nursing, Fiexi- 
bie Hip, Abdominal and Misses,. 


Price from $1 up. 
For SALE SY LEADING MERHANTS EVERY WHEER. 


Avoid all imitations, Be sure our name 
is on the bez. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY NEW YORE. 


Dr. LUTZE'S 


“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome affections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who make a specialty of such diseases in 
‘*Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reasonabletime. $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

ta" Dr. Lutrzn, Ex. U. 8. Ex. Surgeon, 


| author of various monograms on the Dis 


eases of Women, etc., etc., treats female 
diseases exclusively, at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. LuTze, care Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


@URELY HERBAL), 


Gentle, 


Effective, 
Do not gripe or 


Cause Pain. 


A positive cure for Billiousness, Headache, Con- 
Stipation, etc., ete. 

Most pills after firet effects leave the bowels worse 
than before, but these Pills permanently regulate 
the entire system. 

Dr. 0. P. Brown’s Herbal Ointment, 
& positive cure for Skin Diseases, Swel- 
lings, Burns, Sores, Ulcers, Wounds of all kinds, 
Barbers Itch, Lame or Weak Back, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Sore Eyes, and all diseases w 
can be reached externally. 25 & 50 Cents per pot. 

Dr. O. anes Brown’s Male Fern 
Vermifuge wiil expel worms from children in 
five hours, and cure the worst case of Tape Worm 
children like to take it, as it is pleasant to th 
taste Price 50 cents per bottle. 

For sale by Druggists. Office and Laboratory, 
4 & 47 Grand 8t.. Jersey City, N. J. Send for 





Dlustrated Annual Shakespearian Almanac, f 
‘ ] " D ‘ } 
Faney Work Patterns Free. 
New Patterns Alphabets, Crosstitch, Patchwor} 
! a Oo r r Jj - 4 “y 
ENE & Wa « 


VW *! EMEA LETTER, LOVE! If you wish to 
corres, ‘withatladvor vent, write to Box 
ct. stamp for reply. 


| Py ~~ 4 » hat =e Broadwa , MY, 
oins, Medals and Tokens, acien 
and Medera. send fer catalogue, oe 
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Facetie. 


It a man saw his mother-in-law in | 1 prison, 
what letter would he name? Letter B. 

The rest of the menagerie may take their 
food cooked, but the Moa always has his roar. 

It is the feeblest moustache, as well as 
the sickliest child, that gets the most fondling. 

A man carries the borrowing principles a 
little too far when he asks us to lend him our ears. 

“Of what did you say they convicted the 
doctor?** **Well, [don’t know exactly, but I sup- 
pose it was purgery.** 

The world will never progress far enough 


to believe thata man's black eye was caused by any- 
thing less than a man’s fist, 


There are 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 hats 
made annually in this country, and when a man is 
the last to leave a party, he generally gets the worst 
one, 

Out of print—the letter B. Greatly in 
demand—the letter D. Never out of office—the letter 
Il. Forever in bed—E. Aiwaysindrink, but never 
intoxicated—K. 

A Michigan man has trained his cat to 
visit a grocery and steal mackerel for him. And yet 
writers on natural history claim that Michigan men 
have no intelligence. 

A gentleman who made an attempt to 
learn roller-skating, said he would have gotten along 
very well if, in addition to the skates on his feet, he 
had strapped another pair on the seat of his panta- 
loons. 

Enlargement of the heart ana other forms 
of Heart Disease cured by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator. Price §1. 

Darwin said that monkeys can blush, and 
therefore is nearer wan than any other dumb = ani- 
mal, Wedoubtthe monkey's ability tuo actually 
blush, bnt we imagine that his personal appearance 
might make him somewhat uneasy when in polite s»- 
clety. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


: ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Music and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a lifetime for Singers, 








—_—__ a 


lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


. One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 
them we may mention the following : 





The Last Rose of Summer. 
A Violet from Mother’s Grave. 
Tripping o’er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems She Wore. 
[’'m Getting a Big Boy Now. 
Katey’s Letter. 
O Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
} (ne Bumper at Parting. 
, & Little Golden Sunbeam. 
, Kathleen Mavourneen. 
TwickenLam Ferry. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney 
All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants, 
Vhe Ola Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me’ 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Put Away That Straw, 
With the Angels By and Bye. 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart’. with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah ' ; 
The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother 
The Sweet Flowers I’ve Brought to You. 





Meet me To-night 
Angel Faces o’er the River 
. rue } When Y¥ re Od 


DIME MUSIC CO 
Addrees 


. 
(26 Sar 





Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsaparillais a medicine that 
during nearly 40 years, in all 
parts of the world, has proved its effi- 
cacy as the be st blood alterative known 
to medical science. 
SARSAPARILLA ater ge ree 
the root of the 
genuine Honduras Sarsuparitia) ts its 
base, and its powers are enhanced by 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 
lingia, the Todides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ineredients. 
is your bloed vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Conticious Disease? 
} TH leading physicians of the United 
States, Who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so cood for the puritic: - 
tion of (he blood is Within the rauge of 
plarinacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy fs it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent trausmission of the de- 
structive t ul int lo poste ri itv. 
THOROUGHLY effective renovation 
of the system tust 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but iis enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 
vital organs. 
witnesses, all over the 
RELIABLE . world, tostifv that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA (than by any other 
reme dy ° 
that is corrupted throuch dis- 
BLOOD ease is made pure, wud biood 
weakened throuch diminution of the 
red corpuscles is taade strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPAKILLA. 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from ‘the use of AYFR'S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 


from anything else. 


for which like e ffects are 
MEDICINE falsely elaimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many pames, 
but the only preparation Chat has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 

the world’s contidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
siX bottlh . for BA, 








R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CAESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMcH VEN 
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TILATING WiGkt and ELASTIC KAwst 
TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with acenuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHE- j roUPEERS AND SCALPS, 
No.1, The rouud of the | INCHI 

head, }Noo1. From forebea 
No. 2 From forehead far as bald 

over the headto neck. | Now 2. Over forehead ae 
No. 3% From ear 1o ear fras req ! 

over the top { “ fiver the ere f 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupee Ladies Wigs, Half \ 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifull i 
‘ured, and as cheap as any establishment 
Union eg hataae any part of the world 


ceive attenti 
Private reeaie for Dycing Ladies’ and Gen 
Halli. 





Lae 
“es 
=~ 3 
‘sia 
io 
— 
P 


| When Isay curel i ' rt ra 
time and thenhavethem revurn ag Imeanaradical¢ ur ‘ 
f have made the disease of Fil- EPLLBUSY oF FALLA 2 
SICKNESS @ life-long etudr. Iwar reme t ra 
| the worst cases. Becanse others have ta dis no reas — - 
| Dot now receiving ac . 8B ic for a tres anda 
| Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and # 
| Ofce. It ersts you nothing foracnt andiw enre ¥ , 
| Address Dr. H. G. KOU 3 Peurl St., New York 
send free 
LL FOR 20 cts. with our Avbu 
it &® riegant Golden ci Victures, GH New 
Fancy Work Patterns 16 Pie: r ic Men, 161 


tures af Hendeows Women. 4 Popusar songs, new. 19 





Magic Tricks, © Popular Varior Gaines, 2 Amusing hep 

ments, ® Riddles, Enigmas arades, 9 Iiluetrat 7 ¥ 
Practical Cookir g Rec pte. oo W ake Money atl , 
Be Aut conn Bontin erorstarpe: 7 for 


$! Send at ones. HY DE PUBL CO., « 0A, Myde Park, Mass 














ILLS OF TANSY 22st Fare 
ani aware Effectun!. 

Bei te nh ve ma aicts 

Willcox Specific Medicine ¢ delphia, Pa. 


Faney Work Pat terns Free. 


New mt Work Patter 

Patchwork, Tidie., ¢ Ane variety fre 
one new Aloum of 8 Choice Transfer Pietur 
| for one silverdime. Pratt & Co., Southville 


“a Return to ns with TEM 
ut This 0 ers. & you'll get by mal 
AGOLDEM BOI oF GOODS 

1 bring you in § MONEY, in One Mor ly 


nase rng © a ene A 
Need nocarttal M. Young 17% Greenwich St.N.¥ ork. 


ho Tdidan Thine rt 
NP HIGGS VA LAL 
| MIPVUUL ily Vul Sent Free 


* bn 
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5 cash presents of $1,000 ench, 5 nah py 
each, 10 ¢ tosh yresents of S200 each 


Bench: Seclegant Parlor Organs, 8100 enc 


100 Ladies’ solid Gold Watches, 840 enc 


A BONAFIDE OFFE 


UBSORIBERS. 
THIS OFFER GOOD TILL JUNE 15th, 





| of ao each, 50 cash presents of 820 each, 
presents of 85 ench, 1,000 cash presents of ny 


MONEY FOR ALL WHO 
RICH OR POOR. 


o O10, and « years + 
Enterprise, tugether wrth bwo rece: mote cmt for two 
resents in our di-tribntion June | The Inetionary 
ains 700 Engravings *:2, °°". 2" 
then any bx 
itakind ever published. “This usefll and pp toe Ee 
ume ina Library and Encyclopedia of general snow led 
as well as the beat Diets nary now published. Sup y 
bound in clath and gilt. It ts not = poeket affeir, bute 
large valume Thee we believe to he the beat cheap 
40,000 ey Wor nted "Inter Owen, 
40,000 Words This Bistienery contams about 
* 60.00 words Comseeniy Beene 
Borsetr Paoserwcen, and Feactiy Dericao, 
Rogans we atthe Chleago Paterprise, being de 
sirune od having their already well Bnewn « pas 
farnil peper more widely « ulated and pale uced 
into where it is not alread, busan, Have de 
cided to throw off al) profit this year and in addition 
use a portion of their eaprtad forthe sole o rpeone of in 
creasing their circulation to BHU nubecnbers FIFTY 
FIVE THOURASD DOLLARS was be ditrituted Jase 
1Sth. Head our great offers 


FOR FIFTY Y CENTS 


“Woe will saber puabtneivaat your Mame on onr ccheertytion Galil boots 
ond maid you the Chieage Faterpriee regu 
larly for six months, 1nd immediately mail you @ 
numbered receipt which will entitle you te one ef the 
following bog prizes, all of which will he given away 
dune 1th Our offer is so large andtibersl that we 
shail get the desired number of subscribers by the 
above date. For 60 cents you stand a good chance A 
getting One Thonsand Dollars. 

FOR $1.0 We will mail you Tee Cacao Ee 

Teereise for one yeer end two am 
CEIVTS G000 FoR Two reesenTs and of vouoms, of the 
BATIONAL TAR DARD DICTIONARY DRSCRIRED ABOVE, Postagem 
ram The book alone sells for $1.00, 


The National Standard Dictionary, r= 








LIerT OF PRESENTS TO SURSCHRIMBYEEs. 


resents of $800 each, 5 cash presents of 8500 
cash . pre sents of $100 each, ‘25 cash 
M) com proceus of $10 ench, 100 vis 





eclegent Upright pinnee 
hy 100 Cients. solid Gold Watches, S30 

»: 100 Silver Hunting Case Wate oe 
ches, SS enc 50 Ladies Chetelaine W I 


} oe ait S10 ench;: 50 Boys’ Silver Watches at S10 cach; 200 Waitcrbury Watch 


| each; 100 =tem-winding Nickel Case Wat 
283.50 each; 50 Ladies’ solid Gold Neck Chains at 815 each; 

| Chains, #25 each; 
at 8160 ench: 10 Silver Ten Set, &6O 

20@ solid Gok 1 Kiogs at 83 cach; 500 #e 
! cycles at S90 ench;: 
| Shute 500 pair Boys’ Koller shates: 10 

$90. int many other use ful 
| OQ) FREE, arnt” thf 


1 ’ nts, this make ¥ 
y a are Amol 


vertimemer 


' 


seri tion aches us At soon a8 you re 


The i cage Enterprise iis!” 


eis 61.00 year without 


A Fre Subsevghon_ to You, A oe aes, 





’ td, 
we I i ONTERI 
, t Pvtrrents +e ’ ' 


The Chicago Entervise 2 x 
Hor to Send ‘Money. ger 


lit 


GRAY. 


* Bru: “cline, the Great Hair Restorer and 
eToa v Wi pretinane ! otlady \ thaiyv 
‘ hi Deve ! " Seer Re nr 





AGENTS WANTED _ 


MONARCH HORSE HUE 


AND CULTIVATOR COMBINED flys < 
| For Hoeing & Hilli ng Pot tatges, Vg Vg / * 
Corn, Onions, ecta, Y. s SENT 
Cabbage*, Turnips, &e oa 

pit: ez a j 30 Days’ 


« Ki os LO 2 TEST TRIAL 






An immense saving of inbor and monery- 
We guariuntee aboy can cultivate and hee 
and hilt potatoes, corn, @fe., RS stapes as 

<aey auc ituef as one man can se old way. 

inestrated Catalogue FREF. AGEN TA 
‘ ANJDEM. Mention this paper Address 


Yonarch Miz, Co., 206 State St. Chicago, OL 


AGENTS WANTEN 20°" 





) YEARS A DETECT) “ : 
‘eis pre acts * ’ 
expored thrilling 

shetches \ nolerious 
_ oeP Lit i id ft) ] q 
WONeVyerSLEE © laciden o noted «a lor 
cireu r * ? ter a. 


r M Mewiit, 404 
\* rote Ve caaeterdd 


| PEON OGHRAPIIY 


1 matched pair Trottin mA Horses, $1,000; 54 


« hundred received, you will get « 
first six tred. it will two names 


@niterta 


~ Addiess THE CHICAGO ‘ENTERPRISE, fois 





NO 
MORE 


50 Cents’ solid ‘lie 


20 Ladies’ solid Gold Bracelets, si, 10 Silver Dinner Servic 


ench; 10 Sets Parior Furniture, 8100 enc 


txof solid Silver Se y-ray 6 to neet;s 3 i 
Ppuirs Ladies’ Re 
0 five dollar @ 


one dollar gold pleces; 


ond valuable presents which we can not enumerate here 


MMP we reserved @A,000ta be divided among the first @O00 som 
hundred « scribers will receive @1)) each The next four 
" scriler, gives you a receipt gout for one present, and if 
ther @2v or 86. It Den sen? $1.00 and your subseription fe 
nd entille you to @40 or §19, according to the time your sub- 
it send et once 

ather, the mother, the boys and! the girls It is one ofthe most 
instructive, popular papers publuhed. The regular 


1) 
Cot mam Aoverrisevert Oct and show it to your rarerne, ao- 
AXD porowenne and get five to sulmerthe for six months, and 
end you your sulx tion free, and of receipt, get tea 
i ink fur elvem nity to tulmer be for six monthe, 
1 Pork recespts, teh rexseers, A few hours work 

Sk OF THE MOST VALUARPLF rererers 
y seven, and it be backed by omele enptiel on that every 
st wh tw ine sof awards will be for- 

v r Re t» 

tat Nove, Cash or Stampa, 





" or . lars, by 

bY Reems wsiton woe Prick OR DF 
ai uRRS Cur res OT ASD SHOW TT To TOUS 

» Evervwerre Seeerie cortes rare 

le Stree 


l., U.S. 














HAIR. 


Renewer, changes gray hatr to ita natural color 


eu * invention (Tay tralred per rae na. old nen and 
rav hair Alsogrowslairrapidly as thax inhantiy. 
fen ent chemilataand doctors. ete vwhorecom- 


WEST & CO. 7 Maurras Street, New-York. 





5 0 rert Send | ~~ —~ 


gated) tromoaud f 
j oe a 4 Caria, | NEW 
Bran New, with a 
namelneldety pe / ~~ 
10e. 12 packs, and -————---_——__ 
— Gold (acid) Kinog, of Imported Peart 
Handled Knife. 9! Getapactoh. Agent'stull Ou fit, lage 
eestial o.,valy iocte PEARL CALD CU., Waitham, Mae, 
















OQlovely CardsChoice Ohromos, your name tn 
1) pretty type, py paid We, ; 
New style fratt or po k e gol l-ecdye at if _d- 
et knife, or a alee ring, den name card« 12 lor We 10 
: Gr, order. other st Biv jay toag te 
wend & for ter e ened same 

|e 9-2 ze pies te canvass with, Molly 


| uuncusncaeeecme,/ ¢ rd Works, Meriden, Conn, 


uO fete im 
et Geldea 

Bee +, bore 
sireoft riendship, ul fo 

Fea Soript Mot 

tes, Bird Motu 

and Verse Car‘ b name, Ve tpke ath 

r dz lr Agt mpiete al 
9 — tere £69 gts i. Hertbheed, Ce 





honseadl eoran pe tures, Mets. Al 


CONSUMPTION. 


| tiv ap r ove CG seas: 

j thous ndecf« ad Gare tind on sah he flo elena 
hav neary x Ay 90 strong t*« my faith tn ite effi; 

| atl wile og TWO BUTTLESAF BE, ogottie Trhha V 
VAELETE 

~reea & I, &. eddress, Dt. T. A BLOCU 


‘OPIU DER HM. KANE, of the bQuiscey 
Home, pow off ee Remedy wherety 


ace co Rinne quietly ond patatessty. oe ime 
inent medica) at leas 


hash, A. S., M.D, 160 Paiten &., Sow tork Cas. 

p “er Sete for postare. a l recetyve 

A rize: “allor vithersre, to more 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 
TIVE popular costumes for outdoor wear 
ot shot silk and 
match in color, ein- 


are a combination 
either fine woollen to 
bommed terry velvet, or plain velvet. 

For morning wear tailor-made cloth or 
serge costumes are considered the best 
taste, and they are universally worn for | 
traveling. 

But the days of this severe style of dress 
are nuinbered, at least with the clegantes 
who lead our fashions, 

“Tailor-nake”’ is to give place to the 
dress inaker's who elaborate style. 

During the last few days draped polo- 
naises, with full bib plastrons, have been 
worn; and ifainantie has been adopted, it 
hes been a sinall visite mantelet, literally 
covered with jet, chenilie, lace, and @61t- 
broidery. 

Boine of the 
quaint, as the designs are woven 


new woollens are very 
In linita- 


tion of cross-stitelh. 
There are rough bison cloths, sinooth al- 


batross and a Variety ot 


canvas iike fabrics, covered with 


woollens, 
stnall ce- 
tached figures in sunken cross stliches; 
while 
such as larye arabes; ies, birds, &c. 

The desizns 
backgrounds are in soft shades, now called 
“Suede,”’ in the 


—the pinkish Shade 


others have raised boucle figures, 


are in gay colors, but the 


PALAIDA, color of straw, 
and in “champignone™ 
of mushrooins. 

Then there cre the “yrandmere” 
that copy to perfection in their weaving the 
stitches of quilting. 

The cashineres are exquisitely fine and 
bright this season; the three popular colors | 


fabrics, 


in them are Suede, pale blue, and cream, 
and the 


ings to transparent embroideries on cream 


new way of using them is as lin- 


net representing lace. 

Skirts nade thus are exquisitely soft and 
pretty, the bodice and draperies being com 
posed of plain cashmere, 


For evening wear crape dresses are in 
favor, Wounted on satin or faille to miatel 
Atthe opera black yauze and black lace 


lress are much iu voyue, made with half 


high bodices, 


Diatnionds are worn as chains fastened on 


and 


the left shoulder falling im the centre 


ofthe bodice in enormous pendeloques ; 
red moire or satin 


bandoullere or 


wide ribbons of either 


ure arranged en shoulder 
belt, and ornamented with pold arrows and 
diamonds, 

Pearls also are worn in long 
cireling the shoulders, carried 
the artis to be fastened at the 

Round the throat there isa 
black v« 


torsades en- 
underneath 





back. 


doy-eollar of 


red or vet studded with cia 


monds 
The 


quite at 


hair with evening toilettes is worn 

the top of the 

feather algretles at the side. 
The 


with 


head, and wita 


Suede gloves are often trimuned 


lace; the favorite shade is now the 


mushroom, the dark Shade called **roux 
having quite disappeared, 

The bonnets to be seeu at evening con 
certs and theatres are made of tulle—red, 
white, sulphur, and the 


bouillonne velvet, and the trimnmings light 


blue brim being 


aigrettes and delicate flowers, 


Day bonnets are of embroidered erepon, 
gold twine, lace cmbroidered with 
and lined 


straws ofthe new panaina aud mushroom 


colors, 


With silk, China crape, and 
shades, 

Coqueticot, poppy-red, 
color for trimming, 

A quantity of narrow 
made as rosettes and 
used by Paris imiliiners; and an effective 
lace called guipure de Genes, and looking 
like thick, embroidery, is 


bonnets, 


or isa favorite 


velvet 
pommpon clusters, is 


ribbon, 


on thany hew 


Gilt fourishes in laces, in wide braids, 
in wheat, aud in ornamental pins and 
clas ps. 

Huge butterflies, both in gilt and jet, 


are used by mmany of our leading miilliners, 
the 
ler 
belpe for Spring wear. 
Hussar blue 


Grey which was dominant color 


throughout the winter, is giving place to 


is also a favorite color and is 


more seen al present than navy blue; very 
Stylish Costumes are being nade entirely of 
blue or gree! nie 1 with ivory 
tl I nantie 
W LA _ 
4 
- 
plastron elny ess j is, and d)s- 


gulsing the figure iess than the long popu- 
lar Fedora plastrons, which are new demode 


among the ultra-lasliouables, 


| to be worn in the summer. 


leombined with other colors, it 
| 
reinain, Very popuiar 


jonable eolor, 


j 


Redingotes are in very great favor, and 


| many polonaises are made in the redingote 


style, edged with plush or velvet. 
Redingote robings, open in front, nearly 
conceal the skirt, and above there Is a s:mnall 
Vertugadin puff; the back drapery partly 
conceals this puff and forms two redingote 
back, 


robings towards the these are very 


| full in tire centre where they are guayed to 


the corsage. 

An exquisite 
brown cloth edged with 
the skirt isof brown 
and is very little 
the redingoie; each robing is edged with 
marabout, and the vertugadin puff and 
back drapery are guaged at the corsage : a 
band of marabout trims the front of the cor- 
sage and encircles the neck. 


this stvle is of 
yreyv 
broche, quite pl Lin, 


frou the length of 


model in 
tharabo it; 


Been) 


Plush pelerines are much worn this 
spring, the two long ends in front are 
doubled under to form aimufl; they are 


usually lined with satin. 


Others are made merely like a large 


cape, reaching below the waist and fastened | 


with a bow or clasp in front. | 
ean still be worn | 


edges are triimn- | 
fringe 


Long broche mantles 
but are less in vogue; the 
med with marabout, with chenille 
or with plush. 

Many 
wearing long vetements, asshert detmii-con 
do not fizures; when 
ire out of season they adopt 


ladies are in the habit of always 


fections suit heir 


long imanties 


the walking costume with an Open casaque 


or lot reddit 


for Springe Wear, 


Broche is not adurable fabric, but if it 


rote polonaise* both are sulted | 





the 
long plain 


Jasts the mantle can be ayain worn at 
the the 
style of mnantle is quite sure lo reappear in 


close of Sumner, «4s 
the autumn. 

Except as light dust cloaks or as travel- 
ing manties, long vetements are too heavy | 


Although the eoior grey has given place, 
to ayreat extent, to beige, it has been too 
popular to be entirely put aside, and, when | 
is, and will | 


for | 
perforce be a fash | 
death in the royal | 
family bas plungedthe Mnoglish aristocracy 


evening dresses, | 
In London, grey will 
for the 
in mourning. 

tie of relationship 
thar aside or turned | 
the half. | 


grey and black 


Unless the is close, 


wo 
borat 
mourning combination of 


mourning IS Soon 


brate> baalf  taneetarnateassr, still 


will be very frequently seen at this sea- | 


son's drawilig-rooms, and 


richly embroidered with jet will 


black toilettes | 
be by neo | 
ineans scarce, 

A magnificent evening toilette, if of satin 
and velvet of gray moire, 

The straight skirt falls over four 
flounees of black satin; the taoire is 


moire 
richly 


embroidered with thowers in shaded 


rey 
silks. 


Pwo basque robings of black velvet fall 


on each side, richly cinbroiaered with very 


fine silver cord, repre on each 


Se TPUirige 





basque or robing a ®un and two stars, trom | 


the centre of whieh fall ylittering silver 
pondants. 


This 
' 


Waist, and is of 


train falls in rich pleats from the 


@iubroidered biack velvet 
lined with grey satin. 
The low-necked 


cCorsaye is of Velvet, 


with a grey moire plastron embroidered 
like the sairt. 

Phe toilette owning to its originality has 
been tnuch adinired and has been e pled in 
grey tnoire and ruby velvet. 
the the 
moire are worked in two shades of 
the the 


With fine cord of Various colors—!lue, pink, 


In this Case flowers) on grey 
red, and 
embroidery on Velvet is worked 
yellow, white and, gold; the pendants are 
pold and silver, 
the cord are sewn 
on each, and the effect is therefore as if the 
worked in precious 
and gives quite an air of Oriental 
splendor to the costuine, 

or 4 toilette suits neither all 
tastes nor all purses, but some ideas can al- 
be 


even if the 


(ilass beads to match 


embroidery were 


stones, 


eourse Such 


ways taken from original costumes, 


Whole eflect is too fanciful. 





Fireside Chat. 


CLEANING AND WASHING, 


THIILE the art of cleaning dresses 
and rendering thetn nearly as good 
“us new, lias yreatly vivaneed 


amongst professionals it bas deteriorated in 


‘ 
prop riion lh private houses, na in Many 
f these, where the i \ 1 People es 
liowever, if there be cleve 1 willing 
workers, alittle change in the form of 


dresses adds pleasure to the we 
alusement in reinaking at house, 
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The first thing in remaking or washing 
silk or woollen dresses is to unpick thei 
carefully, brush out the dust, and take out 
the threads. 

The next thing is to ascertain if there be 


any grease spots or stains to be treated, and | 


to decide what to do with then, and the 
last, and perhaps the most important, is to 
formaplan tor altering or remaking the 
dress, either by adding new material, or by 
making upin smaller compass—the long 
trained skirt and polonaise into ashert 
skirt and pointed bodice, or turning the 
skirtand making an entirely new bodice. 
Having decided these points, which it is 
well to do at once, then we shall know how 
much or little to clean, and whether the 
bodice needs unpicking or not. 

In anv case we shall, if we be wise, have 
new linings, if not for the skirt, certainly 
for the bodice, 

This will double the value and add much 
to che counfort of our dress, 

All wool and silk and woollen materials 
of any color can be washed and done up to 
look well, with care. 

Borax water, in the proportion of halfa 
teaspoonful to a quart of water, is used for 
washing them, to which should be added 
ten drops of oxyall to the gallon. 

Ammonia is an excellent thing also for 
washing these things, as a tablespoontul 
added to a gallon of water renders it 80 soft 
that very little or almost no soap is needed, 
These woollen and silk and wool tinaterials 
when washed should be folded up in tow- 
els while damp, and ironed with a cloth 
placed between thein and the iron, 

Itas hardly needful to say that materials 
that have a right and a wrong side—twilled 


on one side, for instance, and not on the 


other—should be ironed on the wrony side, * 


and in any case great care should be taken 


to avoid producing a shiny appearance 
with the iron, and the use of too hot an 
iron is sure to spoil the look of the mixed 
textile. 


A. French wav of washing both silk and 
woollen materials is to boil sone ivy leaves 
in water for about an hour, to make a inod- 
erately strong mixture, 

Wash the dress in it without soap when 


} 
| 


| man who ‘thas become quite dissipated. ** 


tepid; then rinse it in clean water and | 


press while wet. 

kor black silk this decoction «must be 
used with a sponge, and the silk must not 
be ironed, 

The tollowing are both said to make old 
cashmere, or rusty black alpacas, cords, or 
Veiling, look like new. 

Put two tablespoontuls of copperas crys- 
tals, and two of extract 


of logwood, into | 


four gallons of strong soapsuds, when just 


at the boiling point, and put all the pieces 
of black stulfin the mixture, boiling then 


for five iIninntes, and turning them round | ter far better than the last. 
| kind of etiquette in which words 


with a large stick, . 

Then take them out, hang themup to 
drip dry, and when Lalf dry pull 
straight, and iron with a yood iron on the 
wrong side. 

‘Yo wash slate-colored, gray drab, or mias- 
tic-colored woollen materials, an American 
authority recommends rather strong tea, 
for which the cold tea and tea leaves may 
be saved for some days, 

Add enough boiling water to this to 
make up four gallons, strain the mixture, 
and break two egys into it when just luke- 
wart; stir well, wash the material torouch 
it then hang it up to drip dry, and iron and 
put straight when half ave. 

Biue cashinere imay be cleaned in this 
preparation by adding a handful of salt; 
and green by the addition of a teacupful ot 
Vinegar. 

Coffee used in the saine way is a good 
cleaner for brown tnaterials, 

Ammonia is valuable for all dark colored 
tnaterials, but not for those of lavender, 
Violet, nor French gray. 

The fellowing is che process invented by 
i Mr. Morris, for which the Society of Arts 
Some years ago gave a prize of fifteen 
ypuilneas, 

It is said to cleanse silk, wooll>on and eot- 
ton goods without injury to either color or 
texture, 

Grate raw potatoes, after being 


peeled 


and washed, over a vessel of clean water, | 


toanne pulp. 

the liquid through a coarse sieve 
into another tub of clean water, and let the 
inixture stand till all the fine white parti- 
cles of the potatoes are precipitated, 

Then pour tbe miucilaginous liquor for 
use, 

The articles to be cleaned should then be 
laid upon a clean linen cloth, on a table, 
and rubbed with the liquor till the dirt bas 
all come out, 

Then wash them in clean water, to re- 
move the loose dirt, and proceed to dry and 
inangle. J 

Iwo medium seized potatoes are enough 
for a pint of water, and the coarse pulp that 
does not pass through the sieve is excell- 
ent for cleaning curtains, carpets, and other 
thick goods. 

The recipes for cleaning, washing, and 
reviving Silks are nuinberless, and, strange 
tosay, each One has its admirers and tol- 
lowers, who consider it perfect. 


Pass 


One of the best that I know of was given 
mea tew days ago by aworking dress- 
maker who has alwaysexcited inv wonder 


by the el 


middle-aged 


ever Way sbe 


Sallis, 


does up aged and 
inervetllieux and silks 
general, without unpicking the 


Two bed-room consuimptives, lying in 


arers, and | different wards in a New York hospital, 
| have sued for divorce. 


| 
| 


therm) 


Correspondence. 


| re Eve.—The lines are Sir Walter Scuit's :— 


; you should not marry him, 











‘She charmed at once, and tamed the heart, 
Incomparable Britomart.*’ 

ANxious.—There is no royal road to 
learning. If you wish to be able to sing correctly to 
music, you must go through the ordinary course ; 
you have surely some spare hours in the course of a 
week that could be devoted to learning music. 


ReESARTUS.—The matter is one for the 
parents to decide, They of course Know all the fact«. 
Having spoken out faithfully, according to your con- 
victions, to both parties, leave the business to be s«'- 
tied by others. It is not for you wo decide the cour 
to be taken, 

B. B.--The first American voyage around 
the world was made in 1790, by Capt. Gray, of Bo>- 
ton, who sailed to the Pacific coast in the ship Coluin- 
bia, and having there obtained a carzo of furs, he re- 
turned home by way of the Cape of Good Hope. Tie 
voyage occupied three years, 


JrAN.—Marry the “fussy and particular 
man of forty.’* Hecan buy all the meat the drink- 
ing butcher can kill, and is not, alse, likely to lose 
his money by indulging in the expensive habit of bet- 
ting like your third lover, the clerk, You can easi'y 
adapt yourself to his ways, and by so doling will find 
your happiness assured, 


L. A.—The origin of the term “Hugue- 
nots** is disputed. The most probable one is that 
which derives it from the word cignots, or confeder- 
ates, which appellation was assumed by the Swiss 
leaguers about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The term **Huguenols’* was applied to the 
French Protestants in 1560, 

Ex PpetTo.—Let a gift be a gift, and that 
unchangeably, When yuu part with it, part with it 
aud never make a present on the theory af 
receiving another presenutin retucn, If you cannat 

rake it outright and heartily, do not make lt at all. 
Giving and huckstering are two widely different 
things. They cannot be regarded as too widely dif- 
ferent, 


MAGGIE M.—If you love the gentleman 
who is now paying his attentions to you, there is no 
reason why you should not accept the offer of his 
heartand hand, If you donot love hiin, of course 
Nor should you marry a 
A woinan 
who marries such a wan is usually doomed toa heri- 
tage of sorrow, 


SusAN.—As the painful alternative of 
xiving up your parents or that of your lover cannot 
possibly arise, why imagine such adisagreeable and 
unnatural condition of things’ Day trankly to your 
suitor, ‘*l cheerfully agree to marry you a year hence 
if we both continue to feel as we feel now. Should 
either change, then marriage would only be a bond 
of imisery, and undesirable to either,*’ 


GEORGIE.—We think that you are one of 
those who Judge by actions rather than words, and 
we belleve that the first show a person's true charac- 
But in love there is a 
must be acknowl- 
edged as well as actions, and in your case it would be 
advisable to have a declaration of affection, at least, 
before you receive or return a present, 


READER.—Do not trouble yourself too 
much about the improprieties of others in declaring 
unasked, or ia any otber particular, If you 
were tu blush every time a fellow manor woman docs 
anything that dues not accord with your ideas of pro- 
priety, your attention would be so occupied that you 
would lave no time to attend to the regulation of 
your ownconduct, which afcer allis mere iimportaut 
to you than is that of anyone else, 

Lovuisa.—l. General Washington mar- 
ried Mrs, Martha Custis, a rich and attractive widow, 
on Jan, 17th, 1759. He had then nearly completed his 
twenty-seventh year. 2, Commander Markham, otf 
ile British ship Alert, penetrated with a sledging ex- 
pedition, in 1876, to 83 dex. Dinin. 26sec, N. lat. This 
brought him within 400 miles of the North Pole, 8. 
The City of Rome is probably the largest vessel afloat, 
next to the Great Eastern. Her length is 560 feet,and 
Ler engines of 1,300 horse power, 

ANNIE.— Your course with regard to the 
young man whom you care for only as a friend ts 
quite clear, You would be doing wrong and acting 
foolish in marrying him, feeling that he had only the 
second place in your heart, With regard to the man 
whom you do luve, you can only wait until your fath- 
ev isin a more reasonable state of mind, If you and 

vur lover really love, and can trust each other, you 

| value each other more and be happier together 

for having waited and been faithful, under adverse 
irculmstances, for a lew years, 


M. L. B.—It is better to secure volun- 
tary discipline than to multiply exacting rules. A 
reasonable being knows that neglect of 1ight-doing 
rings suffering to somebody ; and how much more 
uselulisittodevelop ‘‘reason’’ in a child’s mind 
than sullen obedience! A very successful trainer of 
her childrea never gave any ullerance beforehand of 
what 4 punishment was to be for shortcoming, She 


lorever ;: 


love 


| Was accustomed to say to her children, **Don't you 


think you had better do thus or so before such a 
tine ?*’* A sort of confidential leading, this, to the 


| right view of things, which cumes before obedience 


proper, and in most cases dispenses with it. 
MISUNDERSTANDING.—The small door 
iu the great barn-door, or stable—through which lat- 
ter their camels could pass erect—was called the 
“needie’s eye’” in the East. If you read the parallel 
passage in St. Mark x. 24, you will find some light 
thrown on Lhe subject, and still more if you read Ist 
Timothy vi. 10, respecting the ‘love oi money,’*’ 
which leads to selfishness, deceitfulness, envy, steal- 
ing, and murder, and thusto ‘all evil.’’ Thus the 
rich, if tempted to love them for selfish purposes, 
forgetting the responsibilities they bring with them, 
and those also who ‘will be rich’* by whatever means 

lawful or not— **fall into temptation and a 

suare, 

TyRO.—1. No publisher will accept a story 
rnovel from an uuknown writer without satisfying 
imself that it is worth publishing and likely to 

pay hi > butlf you choose 


re- 
tu bear all the expense of 


re w 


difficulty in tinding a 
4 4 ay tment 
I 
mn pat r 
. iBls question depen ipon tne Size t 
|} page and the type used for the book. 5. The idea of 
| there being either good luck o> bad leck in certain 
stones is only an old superstition, whichis now en 
tirely discarded by all sensible people. 











